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HOUSEKEEPING IN AND AMONG THE PLANETS. 


THE MAN IN THE Moon aT HoME. 


What He Has to Say About GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in Its 
Chosen Field in the Homes of the World, and also of 
Good and Poor Housekeeping Everywhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


= ago I resolved never to be 
+ alarmed or astonished by any- 
thing that should happen. We 
have reached such heights of 
scientific knowledge that all 
fresh displays of man’s ability 
to seek out many inventions 
must be accepted by the phil- 
osophically minded as matters 
of course. Some of my neigh- 
bors, like Alexander, lament that 
there are no more worlds to conquer. “All the really great 
principles of nature,” they say, “have been discovered. The 
square of the hypothenuse, gravitation, the Copernican sys- 
tem, electricity, steam, the spectroscope,—can there be any- 
thing comparable to these that has not yet been brought to 
light? Geographical discovery once held a prominent place 
in the world’s enterprise, but the occupation of the explorer 
is gone. There are no more unknown lands to tempt the 
adventurous by possibilities of marvellous wealth and won- 
derful and horrid monsters. Only the North Pole has eluded 
the ubiquitous interviewer and traveling correspondent.” 
(Speaking of the North Pole, I have learned through my 
extra-mundane sources of information that it is in fact noth- 
ing more nor less than a big icicle growing upwards like a 
stalagmite, and really not half as well worth seeing as a Min- 
nesota or Montreal ice palace.) 

“ It is quite discouraging,” say these people who were 
born too late in these not dark, but light ages. “It is not 
that the times are out of joint,—we wish they were ; we should 
enjoy setting them right,—but there is nothing left to be done 
that is worth doing,” 

When steam locomotion had become an established fact, 
and men began to ask “What next?” these discontented 
ones said: “Nothing. There will never be another inven- 
tion like this, which has brought all the ends of the earth 
together and made all men in fact what they were in name, 
and in name only hitherto, a family of brothers,—a large 
family, indeed, with a plentiful sprinkling of black sheep, as 
commonly happens in large families, but still brothers, ‘ heirs 
of the self-same heritage,’ and inexorably bound up in each 
other’s welfare.” 

But no sooner was this going to and fro, up and down the 
earth,—the ancient prerogative of Satan,—made possible to 
everybody, than a new revelation came. We can travel to 


the ends of the earth in a short time; we can talk to our 
brothers in the Antipodes in zo time,—less than no time, if 
we talk towards the setting sun. Kapid transit is but the be- 
ginning of our mighty works. Do we want cloth woven for 
our garments? One man now will do the work of a thousand 
fifty years ago. Do we want paper, books, journals? Thou- 
sands of acres of closely printed pages are spread abroad 
among the nations every morning and evening. We smite 
the rock in the wilderness, and there comes forth not merely 
water, as came in the desert of old, but light and heat and 
unmeasured power. 

I wish to be strictly truthful, because I am persuaded that 
no man can be scientific who does not love truth above all 
things. It would not be quite correct to say that I was abso- 


lutely sure of succeeding in my attempt to communicate with * 


the Man in the Moon. I did not feel perfectly certain of it 
until I had the scroll in my hand. And here is another scien- 
tific attitude that I strive to maintain under all circumstances : 
never to be certain of anything until it happens. After see- 
ing a thing actually done, completed, finished, it is commonly 
safe to say we know it,—commonly, but not always. Neither 
would it be quite true to say that I was not in the least ex- 
cited by the result of my experiment. I did feel a mild 
exhilaration on reading the highly satisfactory message from 
my venerable correspondent. (I use the word venerable in 
its strict sense,—that is, entitled to veneration, which may be 
ascribed to a baby as properly as to a patriarch. As for Mr. 
Moon’s age, I have no reason to suppose that he is any older 
than I am; but as the famous representative of a most distin- 
guished race, he is entitled to all the respect which a free 
and independent citizen of the greatest republic on earth 
ought ever to pay to any other living man, foreigner or fellow 
citizen.) A single discharge of my electric gun cost me nearly 
half a year’s salary, as any one can see it must have done by 
counting the words and reckoning at the usual prices for tele- 
graphing long distances. Of course it would be wrong for 
me to attempt to ruin any of our telegraph companies by cut- 
ting under their rates. Still I had no intention of closing the 
correspondence until I had learned all that could be learned 
of affairs in our faithful satellite. I have always felt that I 
ought to receive a pension from the government that would 
enable me to pursue my investigations without being em- 
barrassed by financial considerations ; but republics are un- 
grateful, and I suppose I ought to be thankful to escape 
persecution for witchcraft. With the natural curiosity to 
hear of strange things, I hoped to learn something of the 
manners and customs which Mr. Moon had affirmed could 
not be understood, much less adopted by us; still I could not 
consistently ask for such things, and my second letter ran as 
follows: 


DEAR MR. AND Mrs. Moon :—Allow me to assure you of my 
profound gratitude for your edifying reply to my letter of the 
fifteenth of last month, the exceeding kindness of which emboldens 
me to address you a second time. Your suggestions in regard to 
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house building shall be spread abroad throughout the civilized 
world, and there is no doubt that they will be speedily and uni- 
versally adopted. In your minute observation of what takes place 
among us, you have doubtless noticed the recent rapid growth of 
a love for the beautiful, which affects not only our dress and mat- 
ters of personal adornment, but the finishing and furnishing of 
our dwellings,—what we are in the habit of calling our domestic 
art. Will you please make this the subject of the second com- 
munication which I hope to receive from you? 

Before closing this scroll I wish to say that I shall not imme- 
diately announce the fact of our communication. The excessive 
curiosity of my neighbors would seriously interfere with my ex- 
periments, and there would be so many attempts to monopolize 
my invention by patents and otherwise, and, moreover, there 
would be so many fraudulent despatches received from you by 
unprincipled pretenders who would strive to imitate my methods, 
that these genuine communications with you would be at once dis- 
credited. As you are doubtless aware, the great grief of inventors 
and discoverers among us is that whenever a good thing is done, a 
good book written, a noble invention produced, or a grand dis- 
covery made, the rabble rush in to claim the credit and reap the 
reward. So if I were to publish the fact that I have succeeded in 
establishing communication with you, in less than twenty-four 
hours there would be hundreds of pretenders writing letters from 
the moon, forging your august signature, and wickedly affirming 
that theirs was the only authorized and reliable version. There 
would be no folly too vapid, no assertions too monstrous, for them 
to bring forth in your name, and, alas! nothing too wild to find 
multitudes of believers. The result of this, as I have said, would 
be to throw discredit upon these genuine letters. My hope is that 
by keeping them to myself until you have conveyed to me the 
most essential things for us to know, and, by publishing them in a 
journal of established reputation, their intrinsic merit will carry 
conviction and establish a claim upon public confidence that can- 
not be destroyed by the flood of imitations that are sure to follow. 
I mention this now that, when you find yourself charged with 
promulgating all manner of false and dangerous doctrines, you 
may remember that you are only sharing the fate of all those who 
attempt to spread new truth upon the earth. 

With sentiments of the most profound respect, I beg to sub- 
scribe myself, your most obedient servant. 


Anticipating a reply to my second letter at the same stage 
of the moon as in the previous month, I took my station at 
the open window overlooking the striped roof early in the 
day ; for, although the former missive had arrived promptly 
at the stroke of noon, I felt that that might have been a coin- 
cidence, and did not wish to risk being absent at the moment 
of its second arrival. Evidently the former promptness had 
been no accident. Just before the first midday stroke of the 
town clock, there came the same sharp report on the roof 
before me, the thin blue smoke arose, and the thin film of 
gossamer floated before my face. To my disappointment it 
looked exceedingly brief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the opposite page is a fac-simile of the document, water- 
mark, seal, signatures and symbols, and an exact copy of the 
typography of the text. 

Instinctively I looked around for the longer communica- 
tion that might have accompanied this certificate, but could 
find nothing. I had just turned to my wife, who has charge 
of the photographing, and was saying: “This is too pro- 
voking ; there is nothing with this, and I have no idea how 
long their ‘immediately’ will be. I may have to sit here 
watching day and night before ——” when there came again 
the sharp explosion, and the long, closely-printed gossamer 
scroll appeared in the same manner as before. This is the 
way it began: 

“My Dear Mr. Man :—You are too easily provoked for a 
philosopher. When we say ‘immediately’ to you, we mean 


“words. 


precisely what you mean by the same word,—without any 
delay.” . 

I stared at the scroll, unablé to read another word, and but 
for my firm resolve never to be astonished at anything, I am 
confident my hair would have stood on end. Could the en- 
tire manuscript, of which I had read the first line, have been. 
written and sent from the moon while I was expressing my 
fear of having to wait indefinitely for it? Could Mr. Moon 
hear common conversation and answer it with several pages 
of advice by way of postscript while I was uttering a single 
sentence? In the midst of these startling conjectures there 
came still another faint explosion. A fragrant rosy mist 
formed in the window, and, dissolving slowly, disclosed the 
semblance of a butterfly resting on the sill. It was similar 
to those used by the Japanese jugglers, but more delicate, 
and on the gauzy wings I read: 

“ A little while ago you were hoping I would describe and 
illustrate for you some of the things that are quite beyond 
your comprehension. It was a silly wish, unworthy a student 
of natural science. We do indeed know more about time 
and space than you, and we have learned to think and act 
more rapidly. But do not trouble yourself about what you 
cannot possibly comprehend.” 

This was still more amazing; he could read my thoughts 
and answer them before I had had time to put them into 
In fact, when you come to think of it, it was simply 
appalling, or wouid have been to a less self-possessed phi- 
losopher. Meanwhile thebutterfly dissolved like a fantastic 
wreath of smoke. Before proceeding let me say that it never 
occurred to me to attribute these surprising experiences to 
supernatural agencies. Whatever Mr. Moon did was cer- 
tainly done in accordance with natural laws which he thor- 
oughly understood, and which we shall some time understand 
and employ. I make this explanation lest I should be accused 
of necromancy. Now to proceed with the scroll : 

“Whenever you choose to favor us with a communication, 
you may expect a prompt reply; for I can reach you at any 
time of the day or night. You ask our opinion of your house- 
hold art. Not to waste words in leading up to the subject, I 
will say at once that if you would destroy beyond the possi- 
bility of recovery all the recent work that you consider 
decorative in your houses and in your furniture,—Mrs. Moon 
says, ‘And in your garments also,’—and undertake to create 
only such things as are necessary for your comfort and con- 
venience, constructing all these things according to the rules 
that nature follows in her work, you would find, after a time, 
that you were producing things that are really beautiful. You 
would begin to learn to distinguish between beauty and ugli- 
ness, which at present you are incapable of doing. Let every 
chair, table, bedstead and bed-quilt, every cooking utensil and 
article of table-ware, every broom, dust brush and napkin, be 
as perfectly adapted to its use as possible. Do not try to 
make anything beautiful until, in the most direct and eco- 
nomical fashion, it is perfectly adapted to its legitimate use. 
When you have done that, it will suddenly dawn upon you 
that you are already surrounded by beautiful things, provided 
you have destroyed all the decoration which you now cherish 
so fondly. Doubtless such a wholesale destruction would in- 
clude some things that are not wholly bad, but the baneful 
influence of the great mass of ugliness by which you are now 
surrounded is a thousand times more deplorable than would 
be the loss of what little is really good. Set this down as one 
of the fundamental principles: Whenever you have made 
any part of your house, the walls, roof, floors, or ceilings, or 
any part of the fittings and furnishings of such materials or 
form that they are disagreeable or unsatisfactory in appear- 
ance until they are ornamented, you have started in the wrong 


direction. Let me say this over in a different way: Uniess 
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everything you make is beautiful while it is absolutely naked, 
you can never make it so by any application of ornament or 
decoration. Though you gild it and paint it and carve it, 
cover it with upholstery and draperies, its innate and in- 
curable ugliness can never be concealed. Think for a mo- 


even know what your houses are for. The largest outlay is 
almost invariably for things that do not add to their useful- 
ness or beauty. This was not the case when manual labor, 
unaided by machinery, was less productive, and materials, 
owing to the cost of transportation, were less abundant. Then 


ment what the result would be if this principle were once understood 
and faithfully followed. You would have to begin by making every- 
thing, from foundation walls to mantel ornaments, absolutely genu- 
ine. There would be no veneering, no stucco, no gilding, no bronz- 
ing, no complex construction contrived to keep what you call the 
coarser materials out of sight and leave the finer and more elegant in 
view; no telling of one architectural lie to hide another, nor, what is 
the same thing, justifying one false feature by making it appear nec- 
essary to sustain another equally false. You hang blinds to keep the 
carpets from fading ; but you should not have carpets. You need car- 
pets to cover the cold, rough floors ; but why have cold, rough floors ? 
You make the walls of your wooden houses of coarse timber, overlay 
the frame with rough boards, cover the cracks in these with paper, 
put on another thickness or two of boards or shingles to protect the 
paper, a coat of paint to protect the 
last boarding, levy a perpetual tax up- 
on your pocket-book to preserve the 
color of the paint, and finally cover 
the whole thing with a mortgage to 


‘WE: 


Inside it is the same thing carried farther. If the house is of bricks 
or stone, there is a frame of studs inside the walls of masonry, laths 
inside the studs, plastering to cover the laths, pulverized soapstone, 
or paint, to cover the plastering, pictures to hide the paint, scarfs to 
hide the pictures, and moth and dust and weariness over all. When 
you learn to prepare suitable materials for building and furnishing 
your houses, and to use them rightly, they will require no decoration 
to make them beautiful, although you may enhance their beauty to 
any degree by adding the infinitely varied charm of personal ex- 
pression. 

“You are passing through one of the apparent crises that come at 
times to all worlds and tq all people, when the forces that have been 
silently, but steadily, gathering seem to become suddenly active. It 
is not that the actual movements of evolution are more rapid at one 
time than another, but they become visible, as a ship that has been 
slowly approaching through a fog seems to burst into view at once. 
You have been for centuries gradually acquiring a great power of mate- 
rial production. The natural laws which your wise men have patiently 
studied are now almost universally known and applied, thanks to your 
ability to communicate ycur thoughts and actions to one an other. What 
seemed impossible a few years ago is easily accomplished. You are 


like a young man who is just attaining the fullness and ma- | you considered wisely, built with far more regard to actual 
turity of his physical powers. He is redundant, overflowing ; | needs, and the result of your building was unspeakably 
more artistic; its beauty was far more enduring; it was 
almost sure to waste it for unworthy ends,—to squander, to | more like the beauty of nature. It was the outcome of an 
dissipate, to deface, to spend his substance in riotous living | intelligent endeavor to supply a wholesome need. Visible 
and in the most transient enjoyment. Looking upon you and | beauty as an end is never reached; it is always an inci- 
your work from the outside, one would say that you do not | dental result. Do you suppose the flowers of the fields or 


he does not know how to use his newly-acquired strength ; is 
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the stars in the heavens ever said to themselves: 
now; let us be beautiful ?’ 

“Perhaps you wish me to give you general prescriptions 
for decorating the various rooms in your houses ; telling you 
what colors to use on the walls of the dining-room, how wide 
to make the frieze, how high the dado, what kind of fish, 
flesh and fowl to hang in effigy upon the panels, and what 
pattern of carpet to lay on the floor; then discuss the sitting- 
room, parlor, library and hall in the same way, adding, per- 
haps, wise instruction as to the proper colors and paper pat- 
terns for sleeping rooms. And this in order that you may 


‘Come, 


BOS 


have the supreme satisfaction of knowing your rooms are 
decorated according to somebody’s rules, without, however, 
having the faintest shadow of an idea why they are any bet- 
ter than they would have been if you had left them wholly 
unadorned, or had simply finished them according to your 
own taste, or in what happened to be for you the cheapest and 
easiest way. 

“T do not propose to do anything of the kind. I might as 
well tell you how much food and what kind to eat; in which 
direction to take your walks ; what kind of horse and style of 
carriage to buy. Doubtless you may need information on all 
these points ; but it should be specially adapted to your case. 
Even then it would be of doubtful value to you, though it 
might make life pleasanter for your nearest neighbors. You 
will ask whether there is not an unconscious influence exerted 
by art, even upon those who do not understand it or know how 
to apply it. To which I will only say, that depends. Ac- 
cording to your mythology, savage men, wild beasts, even 
the rocks and the trees, were subdued by the music of Apollo, 
at least while he was performing. It is not certain that they 
were permanently benefited ; that they were any less savage 
after the music ceased than they were before it began. What 
the moral value of art may be, and what forms of art are most 
helpful at any given stage of human progress, are questions 
that will be easily solvéd when you have any genuine artistic 
knowledge on which to base your conclusion. 

“Of this you may be sure: The decoration that goes out 
of fashion and becomes worthless after a time, never was 
anything but a waste of time and substance. Whenever a 
a decorator or furnisher tells you he is doing work or furnish- 
ing goods that are in the latest styles, you are throwing your 
money away if you pay more for them on that account. 

“Mrs. Moon says this is also true of dress; that a fashion- 
able bonnet, for instance, is a delusion and a snare in every 


stage of its being and from every point of view,—intellectual, 
social, moral, financial, and arfistic. 

“When you are in doubt whether to adopt a more or less 
elaborate style in the treatment of the walls of your houses 
and in the quality of the furniture, take the benefit of the 
doubt and adopt the simpler. A collection of curious things 
—wonderful samples of human patience, skill, and folly—are, 
indeed, worth preserving, but they are not ornamental ; they 
belong in a cabinet or museum. It is one of the absurd 
notions among your householders that all manner of useless 
and ugly articles ‘help to furnish’ a room if they are only - 
striking in appearance. They help to fill it; they no more 
furnish it than stuffing a man with sand and sawdust feeds 
him. 

“Pictures of men and animals are not decorative. Your 
great-grandmother may have been a beautiful woman, and 
her portrait may have been painted by a great artist ; but it 
is not an ornament, and should not be treated as if it were. 
In brief,—for my scroll is full,—if your walls must be dec- 
orated, let the decoration be confined to color and conven- 
tional forms, or consist of pictorial representations of such 
objects as would be agreeable if the objects themselves could 
permanently take the place of the pictures.” 

— The Man in the Moon.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAND GLEANING. 


All for naught have I struggled throughout the long day; 
All for naught have I wrestied with foes in my way, 
The sands in my hour-glass less swiftly pass 
Than my crosses have met me, my forces, alas! 
Seem so meek at the close of the day. 


From the purple of morn to the gray of the eve 

I have striven, and striven, something to achieve 

To rescue the day from its old dull routine, 

And win benedictions from trifles most vain ; 
But no after-glow rests on my eve. 


I have toiled at the cobwebs that mischievous fear 

Has spun for the aged, the sorrowing tear 

I have soothed, and have striven to lighten the task 

Of the over-tasked student, never failing to mask 
All the while my own burden of fear. 


But the gold of the day has been buried in sand; 
And so finely sifted, my poor human hand 
Could not cull the grains,—though I’ve gathered all day ; 
Plucking here, culling there, while under all lay 
The gold I might grasp but for sand. 


In the flush of the morning my soul bids take wing; 

On hope’s lightest pinions they mount and they sing. 

What beautiful rose-tints I catch from the mount! 

What pure crystal drops I imbibe from the fount! 
But night finds me so crippled of wing! 


I will go to the sage for the key to his lore; 
— Prayerfully tend the vines !—just this, nothing more 
Is the task, that achieved, will make even-tide sweet; 
* Little foxes are sly and the vintage defeat ! 
—Seek not thy day’s strength from earth’s lore.” 


Though my coveted chaplet oft scars me with pain, 
Though my canvass bears mark of an unsightly stain, 
I will count no day lost that in patient content 
I toil at my sand heaps, the love with them blent 

For the Master, shall cancel life’s pain. 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 


But, scarce observ’d the knowing and the bold 

Fall in the general massacre of gold; 

Wide-wasting pest! that rages unconfin’d, 

And crowds with crimes the record of mankind; 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws; 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws; 

Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise.—Dr. Johnson. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER. 

Hospitality must be for service and not for show. The brave soul 
rates itself too high to value itself for the splendor of the table and 
draperies. It gives what it hath and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water than belong to city feasts. 
—Emerson. 

» Nasmall cottage upon a bleak New Eng- 
land hill lives a gentlewoman of middle 
age. On her refined features are traced 
the fret-work of care and grief, 


of a serene and chastened spirit. 
She has seen much of the great world 
and has traveled far and wide; once 
in a lordly home in a great city men 
and women of note gathered around her 
spacious board. All that made life easy 
and beautiful are gone now; husband and 
children, wealth and the attentions that 
follow and cluster about the great. One lame child and an 
aged mother narrow her occupations to a solitary life, and 
almost all the support of the three is drawn from the rocky 
acres that stretch about the wind-swept cottage. 

Occasionally one or two old friends journey up to the home 
where faith and heroism subsist and there gather such strength 
and courage, such glimpses of the power of a disciplined mind 
and the exquisite refinement of a real gentlewoman, as serve 
to throw a halo of charity over the poor lives of others who 
fail to realize that the only true poverty is poverty of the spirit. 

The exile sets forth her best in the most graceful manner, 
making no moan concerning better times and no excuses of 
the plainness of her hospitality. Bringing forth the fine, well- 
darned linen of other days and the remnants of china and 
silver of what had been such ample store, she presides at the 
frugal table with a grace which Eugenie, in her palmiest days, 
could scarcely have surpassed. It were worth a journey to 
earth’s farthest corner but to see and know a soul so superior 
to the evanescent tools with which external life is builded. 
Nor is there any affectation of despising what she has lost. 
In the grandeur of a nature which through suffering has 
gained that altitude where things are seen in their true pro- 
portions, she values most what is most precious and giving a 
genuine welcome with truest service, “lends a better grace to 
bannocks and fair water than belong to city feasts.” 

On the other hand look at the foolish young wife,—would 
there were only one,—whose lot was cast in a small apartment 
where, among other makeshifts, stood 

* A thing contrived a double debt to play, 
A bed by night, a sofa all the day.” 

Desiring to entertain some friends from a distance to whom 
she had boasted of wealth and splendor, she invited them to 
a sumptuous dinner at a house borrowed for the occasion. 
With the family away on a visit and the mistress, another 
friend, out for the evening, the dinner passed off successfully, 
though falsehoods were necessary in order to cover some dis- 
crepancies. 

But whoso dances, pays the fiddler. The next afternoon, 
upon leaving the city, the visitors returned for a ring which 
had been left, only to encounter the owners of the house and 
take part in a comedy that exposed the pitiful manceuvres of 
the youthful borrower. Like many others, she had the be- 
setting sin of wishing to keep up appearances above any basis 
of reality. 


Yet it is not always false pride which impels to sacrifice. 
She who does not delight in giving happiness at the expense 
of her own ease and pleasure knows not the meaning of 
friendship. Before guests arrive, how eagerly is the best 
chamber aired and decked for the occasion! Then the hostess 
spreads a rug over a worn spot in the carpet, places a screen 
to shelter the bed from draught and leaves a vase of her 
friends’ favorite flowers under the toilet glass. Adroitly find- 
ing out their likes and dislikes, she refrains from serving 
mutton or game if these are their aversions and diffuses about 
them an atmosphere of unobtrusive attentions. There is 
danger of going too far through altruism as well as pride. 

On the other hand the obtuseness of a hostess is shown in 
a thousand ways. In one place she makes you sleep on feath- 
ers, loads your plate in spite of protest and then frets over 
your want of appetite. Coffee poisons you, yet she insists on 
your drinking it hot and strong. At another place the visitor 
is never left alone. You are followed to your chamber by 
parents or children for fear you will be lonesome. Again, 
you are urged to ride morning and afternoon, as if you were 
destitute of mental resources or incapable of fatigue. All the 
friends and neighbors are invited to meet you and their family 
histories dished up for your benefit, though you never expect 
to see them again. Perhaps you are urged to take wine, 
though you declare that wine always gives you a headache, or 
are forced to swallow a “night-cap,” though your temperance 
principles are no secret. It is done for the purpose of enter- 
tainment, yet you feel, on taking leave of your fussy friends, 
as if you had been tossed in a blanket like Sancho Panza, 
only it is a mental tossing, and you are sore through and 
through. 

These people are the ones who will, on visiting you, expect 
to receive the same measure they have bestowed. It is not 
a visit unless they are amused all the while. “ What are you 
going to do for my entertainment to-day?” asked a visitor of 
her cousin at the breakfast table. After a blank look at his 
wife the cousin suavely replied, “I think we shall resolve the 
family into a circus, we usually do when we have company.” 

While writing, memory flies to a beautiful and orderly home 
presided over by one of the gentlest and truest of women. 
In the square guest chamber there are chairs and footrests of 
different heights, a lounge with shoulder shawl, slumber robe 
and pillows, shelves holding books of devotion and recreation, 
and on the table a writing case containing stationery, pens, 
ink and even postage stamps. Beside the water-jug and 
glasses can always be found a basket of apples and oranges. 
By the ample, well aired bed stands a toilet table on which 
brushes and combs are flanked by a box of hair-pins and a 
work-box with needles, thread and thimble, and brushes for 
various uses. Near the door is a table some fifteen inches in 
height made on purpose to hold a trunk so as to save the irk- 
someness of stooping. 

After breakfast you are expected todo as you please till 
the half past one o’clock dinner. The piano is at your ser- 
vice ; so are the papers, books and magazines. The hostess 
has her own cares and duties which are only kept from being 
too onerous by perfect system. She will generally find time 
to go out with you if you choose to go, for, without especial 
demonstration your will is law. 

The household machinery, oiled by her tact, is never heard 
to creak. Neither directions nor reproofs are given to a ser- 
vant before a third person. If there are disappointments, 
griefs or surprises, the visitor does not know it. Family af- 
fairs are kept strictly within the family. 

The cooking is done according to recipes, some of which 
have been in use during three generations. Because Bridget 
has been trained for twenty years and is still under super- 


vision it is simply perfect. The order of the meals goes on 
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just the same as if you were not there, but if you like maple 
sugar or honey or a cup of chocolate, it is silently placed be- 
side your plate. Neither urging, nor deprecation nor excuses 
are ever heard from her lips, and you go home feeling that 
you know one home of peace in life’s tossing ocean and one 
ideal hostess. 

Yet this sweet woman has had sharp trials and long strug- 

gles. Left a widow under adverse circumstances with six 

little children, only three now remain. Discipline has so 

chastened her into sympathy with suffering that merely a 

trifle of her happily enlarged income is spent on herself 

or her pleasures; it goes to benefit some poor, sensitive 
person whose woes she alleviates as only such an angelic 
soul can do. 

“Not every one has the power to do so much for her 
guests,” said Mrs. Southmayd, to whom this true story was 

told. ‘Let me describe the experience of a hostess. You 
remember that David and I visited Florida last winter? Well, 
we happened to meet, at St. Augustine, Mr. and Mrs, Cramer, 
who suddenly sold out and went South four years ago. We 
found the family living in a pleasant but secluded manner, 
very different from their former hospitable life in the country, 
five miles from Roseville. On being asked why they left, 
Mrs. Cramer replied: 

““*We were fairly driven away by company. You know we 
had a lovely home and my husband managed an excellent 
business in town. Good domestics were hard to procure, and 

Help might come and help might go, 

But friends flowed on forever. 
They were friends who made use of us for convenience. 
Sometimes eight at a time, without warning us of their inten- 
tions, came out to dinner. expected to be treated to 
all the delicacies of the season. “ How delightful to live in 
the country!” they would exclaim. “ You can kill a lamb or 
young pig or turkey or chicken every day, have your own ice 
cream for dessert and’live on the fat of the land,” and they 
expected that fat to be skimmed for their delectation. 

“* By the time we had lived there a year or two I learned 
that early poultry and vegetables and Alderney butter meant 
hard work and plenty of it. How often, after welcoming un- 
expected guests, I rushed to the kitchen to dress my pet 
Brahma chicks, slaughtered on the altar of hospitality, and 
while the visitors wandered about admiring and enjoying the 
results of our labors, I. cooked myself with the fowls and then 
served dinner, too tired to eat a morsel. 

“*One day Mr. Cramer brought home the wife and two 
children of his partner. They came for a week’s visit. My 
only domestic had just gone home ill and I was little better, 
though I made no complaint. That afternoon, without any 
intention or desire of so doing, I overheard mother and 
daughter talking about the dinner. 

“**T should think she would be ashamed to give us no meat 
but beef,” said the elder woman, “when there are chickens 
roaming about the place.” 

“** And nothing but baked apples for dessert when, at least 
she ought to have warm apple pie and cream,” echoed the 
daughter, “I think she is a mean, stingy creature! ” 

“*] was sorely tempted to reveal my proximity and tell 
them that, with the necessary expenses incident to our farm 
and growing family, eggs, chickens and cream had a money 
value, even if my work did not. I could have disclosed the 
fact that all the means allowed me wherewith to clothe my- 
self and little ones came from what I could sell from the 
garden. I wanted to tell her that she never invited me to 
lunch with her when I went to the city on a shopping expe- 
dition. In case company forced itself upon her when she was 
without help, there was jellied chicken to be bought on the 


enough of the meanness of country people, and this capped 
the climax. That night Mr. Cramer and I seriously talked 
over the situation. He had long wished to go South, and for 
the first time I agreed with him. As soon as practicable we 
sold our lovely home and came to a place where, if company 
does drop in to dinner, we can at least give them something 
to eat from our trees without cooking and stewing. You be- 
hold in me an exile from the thoughtlessness of visitors.’ ” 

This case, and a true one it is, may not be so extreme as it 
seems. City residents have it all to themselves in regard to 
stories of country hospitality, but every one told has its 
counterpart. A “country cousin” and a most charming and 
cultured woman, goes to visit the relative whom she has enter- 
tained with her best during many a long summer week in the 
country. In return she is ushered into a third-story back 
hall bedroom, the insufficient furniture of which is frowzy, 
dusty and dilapidated. There is barely room to crowd be- 
tween the wall and bed which is pushed close to the window. 
The next morning, finding neither pitcher nor towels, she 
makes her way to the bath-room on the floor below to finish 
her toilet under every disadvantage. This city cousin dwells 
in a four-story brown stone front and her family consists only 
of four adults beside the domestics. There are two sitting- 
rooms and a billiard room, one of which might be utilized as 
a guest chamber. 

But the truth came out that very morning when simple- 
hearted Jeanie, the one unspoiled daughter, naively informs 
our “country cousin” that “ Mother does not keep a large 
spare room for fear of being overrun with company.” It need 
hardly be said that the speedy return of the rural guest and 
the cessation of visits from her city friends in following sea- 
sons gives the sequel of these facts. 

It ought to be considered that no mechanic in a city tene- 
ment works as hard as the ordinary farmer, though the latter 
may own a comfortable home and much land. He has no 
time for bucolic festivities or he runs in debt. How can he 
stop to enjoy 
“‘ The dewy morn and odorous noon and even 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

And autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter, robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice, the gray grass and bare boughs,” 

when he jis feeding the sheep or counting out eggs for mar 
ket,—those eggs which he cannot afford to eat but his brother 
mechanic can afford to buy. 

Yet farming ought to be the ideal occupation. It brings 
man close to nature and truth and the living forces of the 
universe. All spring from the soil and are dependent upon 
it, but a crude sociology has not yet given to the farmer op- 
portunity to reach his own true rank and enjoy the fruits of 
the earth. In treating of country hospitality this should be 
remembered. 

Occasionally a visitor is snubbed and slighted in a way 
which shows a lack of sensibility and humanity on the part of 
the hostess. One is poar the other rich, one grave the other 
gay, and the feelings of the one at disadvantage have no con- 
sideration. Of course the visit is never repeated, and she 
who selfishly wounds, for awhile lowers the standard of woman- 
hood in the eyes of the other. Better live on crusts and cold 
water and preserve a sisterly thoughtfulness for an old friend 
than be housed in a palace. Wealth and station are valueless 
as puff-balls, nay, they are absolute evils, when productive of 
such results. 

Either in city or country the hostess has her rights as well 
as duties. Where the family expenses fall well within the 
income the latter may be reduced to a minimum. 

Yet there will be a constant strain on the nerves from a 


next block and a bakery occupied the corner. I had heard 


consciousness that there is somebody in the house wha ex-- 
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pects to be entertained. A tactful visitor will make this as 
little onerous as possible. If the family breakfast by gaslight 
she will be one of the first at the table: if they drink coffee 
she will avow no preference for tea. She is oblivious to 
family matters and never notices any jars or hitches in temper 
or management. Nor should she allow confidences from the 
younger members, to say nothing of the husband or wife. 
During her stay under another roof than her own, a wise 
woman will show an elastic or responsive disposition and fit 
in to any niche which seems to be vacant or hold promise of 
helpfulness. 

It is no light thing to invite a friend to spend a week in the 
family circle. It is like the unveiling of the harem, where all 
meet face to face. “I never knew Mrs. K. before my visit to 
her,” said her warmest friend. “I supposed I did, but had 
only seen her dressed in company manners. Now I know 
her as she is and love and admire her more than any one 
whom I have ever seen.” 

“T never suspected what a disposition lay hidden in Mrs. 
M,” said a hostess when a visitor departed. “I am afraid of 
her and would not have her influence in the house for any- 
thing.” 

The truth is, one risks much in inviting a comparative 
stranger to a visit of even a week ortwo. Very near to us 
should be only our own. To break bread together and inter- 
change feelings and thoughts in the freedom of the family 
circle ought to be reserved for the sacred few whose charac- 
ters are as stable as the north star. While cherishing generous 
sentiments toward all, it is a kind of sacrilege to take others 
into that sanctuary where alone our hopes and aspirations are 
fully expressed and understood, if, indeed, on earth they ever 
can be. 

Wherever the interior life flows rich and full as a river 
broadening and deepening as it approaches the sea, it is fed 
by unseen springs. Over these sources of refreshment bend 
the untrodden grass and the waving forest, the blue sky and 
the solemn stars which are mirrored in their pellucid waters. 
But no profane footsteps tread their brink, no loud laughter 
no idle converse disturbs the sacred enclosure where these 
heavenly fountains flow for the healing of all life hurts, the 
inspiration of all life’s worthiest work. Then 
“*Go to Silence; she shall teach thee, ripe fruit hangs within thy reach, 
He alone hath clearly spoken, who hath learned this; thought is speech. 


Let thy soul walk softly in thee as a saint in heaven unshod, 
For, to be alone with silence is to be alone with God.” 


To have no reverence for this divine silence and solitude, 
to break down the barriers and live only with the multitude 
and on the surface, to have indiscriminate friends and visi- 
tors, is a desecration compared with which all others are 
harmless. 

Not only that, but these interior fountains of mental and 
moral power disappear just as springs dry when the hills 
avout are denuded of their trees. For, like theirs, the re- 
newal comes from the slow, silent droppings of aerial reser- 
voirs which are sealed when disturbed. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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A sky full of blue and an earth spread with green, 
With fleecy white clouds softly floating between, 
With trees full of leaves and of songsters in tune, 
Oh! what can this be but our beautiful June ? 


She throws out her signal o’er garden and wall, 
She tosses her banner of roses to all; 

No matter what scenes or how sweetly attune, 
A month without roses could never be June. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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TABLE ADORNMENT. 

How To Temper a LANGUID APPETITE. 

Y youthful standard of the table- 
service was simple. The robust 
appetite of a wholesome child de- 
mands only substance and plenty. 
Even now a plain and ample pro- 
vision is a goodly sight to any of 
us when in the country, a return 
to natural ways of living and the 
revival of health have restored to 
us the wholesome and unexacting 
criteria of a buried youth. I have 
envy and not contempt for those 

whose uncorrupted animal natures find sound and abundant 
food the best adornment of the board. But when artificial 
life, with its meager exercise, its seclusion from pure air, its 
jading cares and conventional excesses, destroys natural ap- 
petite, its victims may justly demand that artifice shall sup- 
plement, as it has supplanted, nature. The languid appetite 
must be beguiled and tricked into activity by an appeal to 
senses other than those of hunger. 

For the ordinary devotee of modern life the table adorn- 
ment becomes an element more important than even the se- 
lection or management of the materials of the meal. Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and neatness are of the first consequence. 
No attention to these details can be considered unnecessary 
orunimportant. Flowers, of course, are the ready suggestion 
and resource of the housekeeper who purveys for worn ap- 
petites. Cut the brightest flowers of your conservatory with 
unsparing hand! Better to snip the stems, which support the 
pride of the greenhouse, than to daily see the richer and more 
precious growth of a beloved life, starving, withering, and 
falling under the shears of fate. 

You have no conservatory? Neither have I, but we must 
see what can be done without one. An elderly lady, from 
whom I have learned many devices for the enlivenment of 
home, during the early spring, summer and late fall months, 
devotes a certain part of her garden to flowers for her table, 
and for breakfast, dinner, and tea she gathers little nosegays, 
and her table is always a picture to behold. In the winter 
time she has her windows filled with plants, but, of course, 
they are not always in bloom, and to constantly cut the green 
leaves is sure death, so she purchases small vases of dif- 
ferent designs. The little china baby-shoes, in white and 
blue, were her latest novelty, and in the fall she dug up ferns, 
carefully preserving the roots and as much of the native soil 
as possible and transplanted them into the baby-shoes. Oh! 
how lovely they were! How delicate and fairy-like! They 
were always ready to adorn her table or stand in the shade of 
the larger window plants. These, nurtured by a little daily 
sunshine, watered regularly and, in short, tended with rea- 
sonable care, last throughout the winter. She makes her 
little arrangements for the constant supply of parsley and 
mint during the winter. These, planted in common starch 
boxes and standing on a shelf in the kitchen window, are 
always ready for garnishing or seasoning when needed. 
They would repay any one for the little care put upon them. 

Don’t be chary of the best china and the company glass-ware. 
Let it appear not at stated intervals, or on special occasions, 
but at such odd and freaky times that it may, perhaps, give 
unconscious zest to some older member of the family, or 
may provoke a smile from some child who has tempor- 
arily fallen out with his appetite. If you recognize the need 
for a cheerful and tempting table, do the best you can with 


your resources. 
—Ruth Beecher. 
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TEA-KETTLE, TEA-POT AND TEA-TABLE. 
Il. 
TEA PARTIES. 

EA-GIVING is of two sorts: the 
simple, afternoon tea, which has 
several times been described in this 
magazine, and the more formal tea- 
party. At a tea-party the invited 
guests are seated either at one large 
table or at several small ones; and 
the decoration of the table is a very 
important feature of the entertain- 
ment. Usually some one color is 
chosen for prominence, and the tea 
called after it a pink tea, or yellow 
tea, as the case may be. This color 
may be indicated in a variety of 
ways, and carried out elaborately, 
even to the hostess’s gown ; or it may be confined to the set- 
ting of the table. It is not such a difficult matter to give a 
colored tea as many suppose. Even the gown may be made 
to match the tea in the same manner as the mountain was 
brought into proximity with Mahommed. 

If the table-cloth be tinted, of course that tint will have to 
be taken as the key-note for the symphony of colors as well 
as of flavors which the whole affair is to present. But really 
prettier effects can be obtained by using white cloths trimmed 
with color. This may take the form of the silk lining of a 
tray-cloth, or center cloth, and doylies, or it may be a broad 
band of ribbon down each side of the table, repeated by a 
vase of flowers in the center. If several harmonizing tints be 
used, narrower ribbons of the chosen shades should be laid 
side by side, forming a band lengthwise of the table. A 
beautiful cloth can be made at comparatively little ex- 
pense by outlining the figures of the damask in colored etch- 
ing silks. Only the border need be so embroidered, and the 
pattern chosen should be a small one. The napkins should 
match the main cloth. 

Finger-bowls are very convenient for carrying out the color 
of this dainty feast. They may be colored in themselves, in 
which case colored doylies are unnecessary, though by no 
means out of keeping; or they may be white and the color 
exhibited in their contents. The water may be very slightly 
tinted, and perfumed. In the case of a yellow tea, a piece of 
lemon may float upon the surface, which for a pink tea may 
be strewn with rose petals, and for a green tea support a rose 
geranium leaf, or the bowl may be surrounded with a wreath 
of smilax laid on the white doyley. Fora red tea, a red car- 
nation may bob about and throw its deep color through the 
glass sides of its temporary prison. Violets or forget-me-nots 
are appropriate for a blue tea. 

Indeed, flowers are quite indispensable at a tea-party ; they 
should be in abundance. There should be a bunch at the 
place of each guest, with a large pin to fasten it to her dress. 
And a low bowl or vase in the center of the table s needed. 
This center-piece should never be tall, as it, interferes with 
the comfort of people who, on opposite sides of the table, are 
obliged to bow and bend, twist and contrive, whenever they 
wish to speak with each other. The flowers should of course 
be of the chosen color or colors. They may be rare or com- 
mon, dandelions and clover blossoms having been used with 
fine effect, and jacqueminots and orchids lavished by the rich. 
Flowers fortunately are beautiful without regard to a florist’s 
valuation. Here is a very pretty way of at once apportioning 
the bouquets to their rightful owners and adding to the attrac- 
tiveness of the table: From the chandelier is suspended a 


decorations ; the little umbrella is upside down, and from its 
sticks dangle bunches of flowers, with a card on each to show 
to whom it belongs. The cards are tied to the flowers by tiny 
ribbons, and ribbons are also used in fastening the bunches 
to their novel branches. Just before the guests sit down the 
hostess sets them an example by taking down a bouquet near 
her and handing it to one of her neighbors who puts it in the 
bosom of her gown. 

The chairs also come in fora share of color-trimming. The 
small, light chairs ordinarily used may have a large bow of 
ribbon tied in one corner, or may be labeled with a pretty 
card bearing the name of its rightful occupant, the card being 
tied on with ribbon. Or a scarf of China silk may be knotted 
across the back. When high-backed chairs are used, ribbon 
will not do as it is not a large enough mass of color. Scarfs 
must then be employed, or, best of all, plush cushions, or 
embroidered sachét bags. If one wanted to be very generous 
these bags could be given to the guests as souvenirs. 

At any rate, cards bearing the name of each one expected 
to be present, are a necessity. They may be plain white—or 
rather cream-tinted—and bear simply the name in the hand- 
writing of the hostess; or they may be delicately painted, or 
contain an appropriate quotation, with the date and possibly 
the monogram or initials of the hostess in ornamental letters. 
The quotations should always be read out loud by each in 
turn, and the pretty custom forms an easy means of starting 
the conversation at once upon agreeable and general topics. 
Sometimes these cards are like little books, two, prettily 
ornamented, forming the covers, and one in the center bear- 
ing the name and quotation. The three are tied together at 
the upper left hand corner with a knot of tiny ribbon. The 
cards, so called, are not necessarily made of card board, but 
of birch-bark, ribbon, chamois skin, bolting cloth, heavy, 
ragged-edged paper, blotting paper, of almost anything in 
short except beveled-edged cards or gilt-edged, and are orna- 
mented in any way except by the inane flourishes of a card- 
writer. 

Where the guests are seated at little tables about the room, 
the decoration of each table is necessarily less elaborate, but 
the cards, the flowers and the ribbons remain. A bright 
idea was recently brought out by a St. Louis hostess, who 
gave what she called a “ Rainbow Tea.” She had seven 
smal] tables, each one dedicated to one of the seven tints of 
the rainbow, which tint was carried out to the very minutest 
details of the service. It would be quite easy to adopt this 
notion and have each table, whatever their number, represent 
a different color, the whole to be thoroughly harmonious, and 
their combined tints indicated by a large bouquet in some 
conspicuous position, as on the mantel-piece or side-board. 
As for the food, it is very simple and quite secondary to the 
zesthetics of the occasion. One may have much or little, but 
it is better to err on the side of simplicity. Hot meats and 
soups change a tea party into a lunch or supper party, but 
cold meats are used at teas. Wine is never served. The 
essentials are tea, of course, cakes, sandwiches, and fruit. 
Usually there are also added fanciful little dishes of what 
might be called “ nibblets,”—to coin a word,—little things at 
which one nibbles while chatting, which tickle the palate 
without filling the stomach, and which answer the purpose of 
decorations. Here is a diagram of dishes suitable for a tea- 
party, from which a ménu to ‘fit the season may be easily 
chosen. 

MEATS. 
Jellied Chicken or Game. Cold Game Pie. 
Sliced Boiled Ham. Sliced Cold Chicken or Turkey. 
Sliced Rare Roast Beef (from the center.) 


Raw Oysters. 


Japanese umbrella, its chief tint harmonizing with the other 


Chicken, Lobster, or Oyster Salad, 
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TEA, 
Chocolate. 
Milk. 
For summer—Ice Water, or Lemonade. 


CAKES. 
TZea-Cakes. English Muffins. 
Pound Cake. Macaroons. 
Sponge Cakes. Mixed Cup Cakes. 
Small Hot Biscuits, or Rolls. Hot Toast in Toast-Racks. 
Toasted Crackers. Bread and Butter. 


Waters, and Fancy Crackers. 


SANDWICHES. 
Ham. 
Chicken, 
Cheese. Anchovy. 
Minced Beef. 


Tongue. 


FRUITS. 
Preserves, or Canned Fruit. 
Apple Sauce, Prunes, Prunellas. 
Oranges, Bananas, Grapes, and Apples. 
Strawberries or other small fruits. 
Jellies. 
Gem Melons, with Ice. 

Peaches and Cream. 


Pineapples. 


RELISHES. 

Salted Almonds. 
Olives. Pickles. 
Spiced or Pickled Oysters. 
Celery. 


BON-BONS. 
Candied Fruits. 
Glacé Nuts. 
Candied Ginger. Swe:t Chocolates. 
Figs, Dates, and Kaisirs. 
Mixed Confections. 


A word as to sandwiches. The meat should always be 
minced, as it is very awkward to bite into a large piece of 
meat and try to pull apart its oft-times unyielding fibers. The 
bread should be thinly cut, fresh, and crustless. The size of 
the sandwich ought not to exceed three inches by two. In 
serving plain bread and butter, two thin, crustless slices are 
placed together like a sandwich, or else a single thin slice is 
rolled up like a jelly roll, and tied in place by a tiny ribbon. 
Cheese sandwiches are made of WVeu/chatel or Fromage de Brie 
spread rather thickly upon bread. Of course no butter is 
used. Anchovy sandwiches consist of a very thin layer of 
anchovy paste between two buttered pieces of bread. Minced 
beef is very rare roast beef chopped fine and rather highly 
seasoned. At least two kinds of sandwiches are placed on 
the table. 

Jellied chicken is a very pretty dish, and easily made. It 
should be moulded, and an uncommonly pretty effect is ob- 
tained by a chain of rings of the whites of hard-boiled eggs 
laid upon the first layer of jelly after it has partly hardened 
and before the chicken goes in; another thin layer of jelly 
separates the eggs from the bits of chicken. Masses of 


fresh parsley with bits of bright red currant jelly sparkling 


here and there, like tiny jewels, form a lovely garnish. Raw 
oysters are served on the plates made for the purpose, and 
are ready at each place as the guests come to table. Cayenne 
pepper and lemons must be at hand. 

Butter has attained to the dignity of a decorative dish. It 
may be served in a variety of ways—patted into moulds, 
rolled into crinkly balls, buried under microscopic lettuce 
leaves on a glass dish, or shining through numerous bits of 
clear ice. It may be already upon the table in individual 
dishes, or may be passed by the servant. Many affect the 
unsalted, creamy-white article, as being more obviously pure. 

Salt is placed upon the table in the large silver or cut-glass 
cellars of our grandmothers, and is transferred to individual 
cellars as needed by means of the old-fashioned little salt- 
spoon. 

Bon-bons are served in a variety of pretty ways ; any quaint 
dish may hold them, or a small platter, divided into three or 
four compartments for the different varieties, or a silver box 
made for the purpose, or a fancy confectioner’s basket. Little 
silver trays of odd shapes are very fashionable for this pur- 
pose and diminutive gold or silver tongs. In the absence of 
tongs a handsome dessertspoon will answer every purpose. 

Gentlemen are not often invited to these gossipy and de- 
lightful affairs, but when they are they follow the ladies in a 
body to the tea-room, led by the hostess, instead of going out 
in couples as at dinner. When only ladies are present the 
hostess walks beside the one whom she most wishes to honor, 
but does not take her arm. The other ladies straggle after, 
comfortably and informally. Very elaborate teas are served 
by gaslight, or, better still, candlelight. The tall candelabra, 
with their painted shades, their tinted candles and the waves 
of silky color about their bases, are of great decorative value, 
and the soft light is eminently becoming to both hostess 


and guests. 
—Marion Foster Washburne. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


There’s no hints of gloom in the pretty room, 
Where the flowers’ perfume still fragrant lingers, 
Where the music’s beat seems echoing sweet, 
And faint and fleet as from fairy fingers. 


But the two who sit, while the moments flit, 
With never a bit of word or laughter, 

Keep listening still, as old folks will, 
For a young voice ringing to roof and rafter. 


Oh, fair was the bride by her husband’s side, 
In blushing pride and girlish gladness, 

But now she is gone and the hours lag on, 
With a sense of loss, and a sense of sadness. 


And the firelight dear betrays a tear, 

On the dear old cheek of the mother shining, 
Which the father spies, then fondly, tries 

To soothe her sorrow and sad repining. 


“Yes, Bessie is wed, and I always said 
This day [’d dread on which another, 

Would steal her away, as I, one day, 
Stole that same little Bessie’s mother!” 


Then smiles come fleet, and fond, and sweet, 
And the old eyes meet by the fireside cozy, 
And the griefs and tears and fears of years, 


Flicker away in the firelight rosy. ; 
—Kate M. Cleary 


THE soul secure in her existence smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point; 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds !—Adaison. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOTIES. 
XI. 
For THE AMATEUR DRESS MAKER—NEW BopDICES AND DRAPERY— 
DIRECTORIE STYLES. 

T no time in the history of styles 
has it been so easy for the 
capable, ingenious woman to 
fashion her own gowns in the 
prevailing mode. The great 
improvements in American 
manufacture, especially in 
American flannels, have 
brought neat, serviceabdle 
cloths for dresses within 
the reach of every one. 
While the introduction. of 

—— cheap goods has rendered 
it possible for the maid servant to rival her mistress in showi- 
ness of attire, no true lady fears such rivalry. As a matter of 
fact, the dress of a woman of refinement as distinctively 
marks her the superior of her maid as should every motion 
and expression, even though maid and mistress be both ar- 
rayed in flannel cut from the same piece. The economical 
woman who is her own dressmaker must avoid all pronounced 
shades of color, all extremes in cut and style, and any true lady 
will certainly avoid these, whether her gowns are made by 
Redfern, or the village seamstress or her own fingers. Our 
American manufacturers have not been especially successful 
in dyeing. They make a certain bright shade of navy blue, 
however, which wears excellently well, and certain of the 
duller brown shades, beige colors and natural gray tints. If 
one desires a gown in the beautiful golden browns or charm- 
ing silvery grays of the season, she must choose French 
cashmere, American manufacturers are unable to make a pure 
wool cashmere, though they do manufacture an inferior cot- 
ton-wool goods called cashmere. The duty on cashmere, 
however, is not large, and a good one in new color may be 
purchased ata dollar a yard. Six yards of cashmere at one 
dollar a yard and two or three yards of silk in the same color 
costing about $1.50 a yard, do not make make an expensive 
dress; a dollar extra will cover all the cost of linings, whale- 
bone, etc. The average cost of having such a dress made by 
a dress maker is about $10, ora little less than the price of 
the material. There are unskilful dress makers who will do 
the work for much less, but it is unwise to trust them, as the 
amount they waste and the unsatisfactory methods in which 
they fit and finish their work, usually render them the most 
expensive workers that can be found. A good dress maker, 
who goes out by the day readily commands §2 and often 
more. Special workers are paid as high as $5 for their ser- 
vices as dress makers, and those who command the highest 
prices are usually most in demand. There is a strange dis- 
crepancy between the suffering of the poor seamstress and 
the continued and unanswered demand for seamstresses and 
dress makers at high prices. There is no room in the nine- 
teenth century for slop work. The half educated mechanic, 
the half educated professional man and the half educated 
woman worker will surely find themselves failures. 

THE AMATEUR. 

The great difficulty and expense of securing a skilful dress 
maker has forced many ladies to do their own work. The 
first essential is the fitting of the gown. Many ladies have 
this one item done by a first class dress maker, who will 
charge half as much for this one item as an unskilful dress 
maker would charge for making the whole gown, but it is an 
expenditure wisely made, if the lady cannot fit herself suc- 
cessfully. After the waist is carefully fitted, care should be 


taken that the trimming is not put on in such a way as to in- 
terfere with the contour of the figure. Only afew of the new 
bodices ‘show any buttons this season. A vest and revers 
cover the buttons. It is well to have this vest and revers ap- 
plied after the dress is fitted, buttoning the waist straight 
down the front as usual, and buttoning the vest over it under 
one of the revers. Collars remain exceedingly high. They 
should be a bias band, three inches or more wide before they 
are finished and should be held towards the seamstress while 
they are put on, stretching them a trifle so that they will fit 
snugly around the throat. The shoulder seams, the side 
form seams and all other seams on the inside of bodices 
should be opened, bound on the edge with bias silk or bind- 
ing which comes for this purpose. The edges of the basque 
and the collar of dresses of wool, should be faced and lined 
with silk or farmer’s satin. An interlining of crinoline 
about two inches wide should be used around the edge of all 
bodices of wool or silk. The convenient casings which come 
by the yard in all colors should certainly supersede the nar- 
row bias folds of lining with which it has been customary to 
cover whalebones, but it is not wise however, to use the 
covered steels which have been introduced to take the place 
of whalebones as these are liable to slip or wear out of place 
and break, and in 2 thin dress are likely to show their outline. 
DRAPERY ON STEEL FORMS. 

The excellent “forms” of steel, which may be easily grad- 
uated to any size of waist or hips, are invaluable to the am- 
ateur dress maker as they are to the professional for draping, 
as well as for giving her an idea of the ‘out ensemble of the 
skirt. These forms now range in price from $3 to $3.50, 
without the bodice form, an addition of no special value to 
the amateur dress maker, as no wire figure can accurately 
represent the individual form. The foundation skirt of all 
dresses is now made with a gored front breadth, one gored 
side breadth and enough straight breaths at the back to give 
sufficient fulness. Skirts are made this season a little fuller 
than they have been, and in case the Directoire fashions gain 
thorough ascendancy, we may expect to see skirts gathered 
entirely around, and a return to the short waist, reaching 
almost to the arm pits, a familiar feature of the costumes of 
Recamier and other noted French women of her time. Cer- 
tain ultra fashionable have already adopted the classic fash- 
ions of that period, entirely discarding a bustle, but thus far 
this is eccentricity. It is perfectly safe to make cotton 
dresses considerably fuller than last season, finishing them 
at the bottom with one, two or three full gathered ruffles. 
Drapery as a rule is long, and there is a tendency to make 
it different on the different sides. 

DRESSY LITTLE COSTUMES. 

Dressy little costumes of wool and silk or of challis ‘wool 
are usually draped away from the left side, and display a 
narrow panel of velvet. This velvet is a hollow box pleat, 
applied on the skirt, not over three inches at the top and 
gradually widening till it is a quarter of a yard in width at 
the edge of the skirt. Revers of velvet and narrow velvet 
cuffs then finish the costume, and a tucked or pleated vest of 
white surah or white crape completes a dainty costume for 
church or calling. 

Sheer woolens are daintily combined with full puffed panels 
and full puffed vests of point d’ esprit net, striped with moire 
ribbon. If the wearer is a slight figure, a full puff of point 
d’ esprit, similarly striped is placed at the top of the sleeve. 
Very few or no basques are seen among dressy costumes or 
for cotton dresses. The French bodice, pointed back and 
front, rounded short on the hips is a favorite style for silk 
and silk and wool. Cotton dresses are usually made with 
round waists with draped fronts. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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FAMILY MENDING. 
DARNING, PATCHING, REPAIRING AND MAKING OVER. 


mem ~~~ ~EPAIRING and making over cover 
a wide field in woman’s work. 
Some general directions can be 
given for it, but each woman must 
study well the best way to prolong 
the usefulness and good appearance 
of the article she desires to renew, 


sheets show age by splitting, they 
will last longer if torn down the 
middle, the selvedge sides over- 
seamed together, and the raw edges 


center, a matter of small inconven- 
ience. To over-seam, hold the two 
edges even over the fore finger, and whip together. 

When blankets grow thin, and begin to give way, it is 
scarcely worth while to mend them. Several such tacked to- 
gether, and quilted into a cotton or woolen case, make an ex- 
cellent coverlet. To quilt, divide into diamonds by drawing 
diagonal lines crossing each other, and stitch on the machine, 
or run by hand, taking care that the stitches go through and 
through. 

Marseilles quilts must be patched by darning the patch 
with unturned edges. 

Towels are often patched with scraps of old ones. 

Table cloths break first in the middle where the two folds 
cross. It is sometimes expedient to transfer to such a place 
a center cut from an old napkin, and darn the edges without 
turning. Such a patch makes an excellent appearance, and 
is worth the trouble in a handsome cloth. 

To make over carpets, spread them upon the floor they are 
intended to cover, and see where worn places can be best 
hidden. The widths next the walls are usually least worn, 
and can be substituted for the middle. Parts of widths can 
be cut out and patches put in, but straight edges only can be 
used, cutting with the lines of the warp. Take good seams 
on the wrong side sewing together with coarse linen thread, 
waxed. Of course in sewing the widths together the edges are 
whipped. Worn carpets can also be turned into rugs by sew- 
ing together the best widths. These are much beautified by 
adding a border mitred at the corners. To mitre, cut where 
the fold comes in turning the corner, and sew together the 
bias edges. 

The seamless mattings that come now can be turned, and 
the widths changed so dexterously as to last several years 
hard wear. White matting is cleaned by wiping over with 
salt and water, and not using the room till dry. 

There is so much cheap window drapery now, that when 
curtains begin to go they may as well be replaced by new. 
Holes in lace curtains can be darned in a coarse checker 
work that imitates the mesh. 

Much trouble is saved in mending children’s clothes if the 
knees and seats of boys’ trowsers, and the elbows of jackets 
and girls’ waists, are made double. It is also economical in 
the end, to buy material sufficient for two pairs of sleeves for 
every day clothes. 

Stockings are now woven with double knees. The knees 
are patched by laying a square cut from an old stocking un- 
derneath, and darning upon it. Heels are patched in the 
same way, but patched toes are apt to produce corns on the 
wearers. Scraps from cutting new garments should be kept, 
and not consigned to the rag bag, nor snipped into carpet 
rags, till the garments themselves are past wear. In patch- 


before taking it in hand. When | 


hemmed. This puts a seam up the | 


ing lined clothing the patch must be slipped between the 
lining and the cloth. 

When waist bands are burst and buttonholes torn out, put 
new bands of twilled cotton, and work the button holes with 
coarse thread, making the ends especially strong. 

Men’s clothing can be cut down advantageously for boys. 
First rip up and clean. There are many preparations put up 
by druggists that are much more effective in taking out grease 
than home recipes. After pressing lay the patterns out 
thoughtfully, and cut with as little waste as possible. Large 
| pieces left can be joined together to line the waists of wrap- 
pings for smaller children. Such alterations are only repaid 
when clothing is not very badly worn. 

The wear of men’s shirts can be lengthened by new wrist 
and collar bands, mending the buttonholes, and darning where 
| the bosom breaks from the shirt. Such darning is hidden by 
the vest. All starch must be washed out first. 

Dresses can be renovated by trimming with new contrast- 
goods, a plain with a mixed or plaid, or solid colors that com- 
bine well. A child’s dress re-made in the present style could 
have a yoke of contrasting color upon the waist, which would 
hide a soiled front ; a straight band let in the skirt to lengthen; 
a belt to lengthen waist, and a puff at the top, or cuff at the bot- 
tom, to lengthen sleeve. Let out the seam under the arm to in- 
crease the breadth. After letting out seams dampen and press. 

Prepared dyes are used at home with complete success, 
and a wonderful amount of doing over they make possible. 
Everything will dye black that will dye at all, and a black 
dress is always useful, genteel and unobtrusive. 

—Clara Grundy Beirne. 
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YANKEE VERSUS EUROPEAN OOOKERY. 

Dr. William C. Prince sums up his experiences as a trav- 
eler at home and abroad, in regard to food and cooking, that 
the reported excellence of English and European inns asa 
whole is all moonshine and that, after Arab cooks, the best 
in the world are the farmers’ wives of New England. Mrs. 
Blank, who cooks the meals for her family of four strong sons 
and two healthy hearty daughters, to condense what Dr. 
Prince says, cannot make a partridge pie out of veal and 
chicken bones, but she can broil and serve the partridges as 
they were never broiled by the Frenchman, and give you a veal 
or chicken pot pie, which, unless your taste has been vitiated 
by so called French cooking, will satisfy your highest gastro- 
nomic desires. America surpasses all parts of the world in 
the abundance and excellence of its meats, fish, game, vege- 
tables and fruits, says Dr. Prince, and he defies mention of 
any country in the world where the native population, from 
house to house, have as good cooking. 

The notion that France is a land where good cocking pre- 
vails, Dr. Prince ridicules. Without discussing the merits or 
demerits of Parisian tables, he says that the provincial towns 
and villages and the little wayside inns of France, are in 
darkness worse than heathenish on the subject of cooking 
food. Furthermore, he says that America, in the matter of 
inns, is the cleanest country in the world. The inns here are 
on the average, much superior to European inns, either 
British or Continental. He asserts that the literature of the 
last fifty years has a great sin to answer for in the romance 
which writers have attached to country inns in England and 
some parts of the Continent. The ideal “ old fashioned inn” 
of the books is a humbug. It has not existed, as a general in- 
stitution, within the past fifty years and probably never existed. 


THE helm may rust, the laurel bough may fade, 
Oblivious grasp may blunt the victor’s blade ; 
But that bright, holy wreath which learning gives, 


Untorn by hate, unharm’d by envy, lives,—Graham. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XII. 
A JAPANESE HOME. 
IFE and customs in a Japanese fam- 
ily of good blood and training in 
Japan, embodies much of pictur- 
esque interest. To the foreigner 
so fortunate as to find an entrance 
within, such a home is a perpetual 
surprise and delight. In one such 
we were a favored guest, during 
our stay in the Empire, where the 
household consisted of parents, two 
grown daughters, two little girls 
and three sons,one an infant, with 
their grandmother, three nurses 
and a large retinue of servants. 
Was this charming household to 
be called “ pagan,” “ heathen ?”—this home full to repletion 
of refinement, patriotism, noble arts and culture? A sug- 
gestive history was here likewise. The father was a patriot 
indeed, having yielded his revenues and princely title without 
a murmur, for the nation’s weal, under the new reign. The 
lady-mother and eldest daughter were peers to the ladies of 
any land in beauty, ornament, elegant dress, skill in house- 
hold management, and in the arts of social and polite life as 
prescribed by etiquette. 

This mother was as strong in tenderness, patience and long- 
suffering, for and with her children, as the mothers of America, 
and equally faithful and assiduous in their training and edu- 
cation. She taught her daughters as her mother had taught 


her, that the three fundamental duties of woman are obedi- 
ence to her parents when a child, to her husband when mar- 


ried, and to her eldest son if she becomes a widow. She also 
instructed them in the ordering of the whole conduct of life ; 
household and social management, moral and physical duties, 
letter-writing, proverbs, poems, and all enforced by tales of 
noble women. 

Boys and girls were both drilled in the histories of Japan 
and China, and in the traditionary, heroic and mythological 
lore of their own land. The sons were trained to manly sports 
and exploits, and were taught to overcome obstacles by the 
symbol over the massive outer door, where swung the huge 
paper carp, suspended from a bamboo pole, ever reminding 
the youth of Japan how the carp leaps the waterfall. 

It was a grand old roof which sheltered this household; a 
house of solid timber, sixty feet broad by one hundred deep, 
with lofty rooms and long, wide corridors. Its one story had 
an immense and imposing sloping roof, which covered four- 
teen apartments and many balconies. The sliding partitions 
could all be removed and make, on occasion, a noble hall 
with many columns. The ceiling was made of fine-grained 
wood and fifteen feet from the floor. 

This home was shielded from the street by a wall of tiles, 
built with cement and lined with a row of firs of mighty girth. 
The main gate was. supported by heavy tree-trunks and 
covered with an ornamental roof. Just inside was the porter’s 
lodge. Near this lodge was a clump of evergreens, and under- 
neath their shadow stood an ark cut from solid stone, about 
four feet high. This was the family shrine for treasuring 
sacred mementoes and religious emblems. Just beyond was 
a rockery of great beauty, where fountains tossed their spray 
and toyed with sun and moonbeams. Here and there the 
mockungi tree shed its purple blossoms to the breeze from 
lofty heights, while azaleas and starry asters bloomed beneath 
its foot. 

All about the garden camellias of brilliant red or purest 


white unfolded their lovely buds from low-growing shrubs, 
while now and then a camellia tree, towering fifty feet in the 
air, entranced the eye with its wax-like blossoms. Moats of 
running water were bounded by stone walls, moss-covered 
and flower decked, where darted and dived the various tribes 
of fish. Here grew and bloomed the lotus, king among the 
flowers of Japan. Here came happy children, looking upon 
its wondrous beauty with unspeakable delight. Into this 
charming garden the infant was carried by its nurse and grew 
up the playmate of butterflies, bees and birds. 

The dining-room of this house, with its cool matted floors 
and soft, luxurious cushions, was characteristic of the house. 
The low table was always decked with flowers in costly vases 
of bronze, and not infrequently boughs of the blossoming 
trees were hung about the walls. Huge pyramids of half- 
peeled oranges and sliced sponge cake whetted the appetite 
for more substantial food. At luncheon hour obsequious ser- 
vants appeared with lacquered trays, of dainty plates and 
confections, and tiniest cups of tea set in metal sockets. 
When we were served, they bowed with foreheads to the floor 
and disappeared. 

When dining we found upon the board a fine fish and leg of 
venison, a goose or duck, with sweet potatoes and eggs, a 
basket of pears and oranges, or a tray of persimmons, sweet 
potato custard, cakes and lemon jelly. 

Often have we sat in the wide corridors, during the noon- 
day heats, watching the ladies weave their rich embroideries 
or paint on silk; or paced the garden paths with rare delight 
while the moonlight sifted through the tall firs, silvering the 
spray of the fountains and illuminating the lotus blossoms in 
the moat—listening to tales from the quaint grandmother, or 
the courtly speech of the father of the dwellers in this old 
home more than two hundred years ago; of the many births 
and deaths beneath this roof; of the sickness, and joyous 
banquet and marriage; of the many festivals—the Feast of 
the Dolls—for the girls, when, year after year, the great 
nursery was decked with blooming boughs and the many toys 
in which Japan abounds, while beautiful mimic life of mother- 
hood and housekeeping prevailed for one entire day; of the 
Feast of the Banners, when the boys were marched out in 
triumph to the streets with emblazoned banners to enact a 
mimic war; of the New Year day, when master and servants 
pledged anew their devotion to each other; of the religious 
festivals, when the household, like a great heart, beat for the 
birth and death, the joy and sorrow of its tenantry. 

Here the child had come to thrill the parents hearts with 
joy, and after one hundred days had been taken to the temple, 
where the shaven priest had written a charm and placed it in 
the child’s prayer-bag. Here, for two centuries, the daughters 
had been given in marriage without spoken vow or priestly 
rite, but by gift and song, dance and cheer began their new 
career. From thence, down through the shadow of these 
mighty trees, had gone forth the funeral cortege to the cre- 
marium, with a hearse of pure white wood, borne on the 
shoulders of men, followed by mourners with muffled swords, 
and women in pure white robes and caps of floss-silk. Then 
prayers had been read, bells tinkled, candles lighted, and the 
body of the loved one was laid on the pyre, after which the 
fires were lighted by the brothers of the dead. When all was 
over, the ashes were deposited in the family urn, while in the 
oratory of this house, where the sacred lights and incense 
burn, another gilt-lettered tablet was set among the ancestral 
names, to be honored by later generations. 

Thus, these walls had echoed with song and laughter, with 
cries and sobs. Each day we realized what a ome it had 
been,—not like ours, but none the less a home, for all the 
completeness of life had sanctified it. 

—Helen Strong Thompson, 
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BERRY SHORT-OAKES. 


THE SEVERAL Ways OF MAKING AND SERVING. 


OW that the berry season is once more 
here, nothing is more delicious for des- 
sert or supper than a fine strawberry 
short-cake. I will append several recipes 
for the making of this favorite dish, and 
while they all differ, each has been de- 
clared perfect of its kind by those who 
have eaten them. For the short-cake, 
make a biscuit dough with one quart of 
flour (sifted twice) with three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder; then rub three 
tablespoonfuls of butter or lard until it 

feels like coarse sand; now quickly add milk, or milk and 

water enough to make a dough as soft as can be rolled out. 

If lard is used, add a small teaspoonful of salt. Handle as 

little as possible after adding the milk. 

Short-Cake No. 1. 

Roll the biscuit dough out until about alf an inch thick. Lay 

a jelly-cake tin over it and with a sharp knife cut around it so it 
will be the right size, then flour the tin and bake in a hot oven; it 
should be done in ten minutes. Butter the bottom of the cake and 
use it for the top. Cut the berries in half, putting the cut side 
next the cake; when every part is covered, with a dredge box sift 
thickly with powdered sugar, then put another layer of cake on 
and cover with berries and sugar in the same manner. There 
should be two layers in each cake, but the quantity of dough 
given bakes four layers, or two cakes, to be sent to the table with 
one of the following four sauces, which, for convenience, I will 
call one, two, three, four: 


Sauce Number One.—Whip a pint of well sweetened cream until 
stiff and like a sponge, with any good egg-beater. When ready to 
serve the short-cake, moisten it with a little sweetened cream or 
milk—just four or five tablespoonfuls—and then heap over each 
portion about three tablespoonfuls of the whipped cream. It 
looks, as it tastes, appetizing and delicious. There will be no 
trouble in whipping the cream if it is of good quality and you take 
the precaution of putting it on the ice to thoroughly chill it. If 
the cake is put on the table whole to be dished there, send the 
whipped cream with it in a fancy pitcher. 


Sauce Number Two makes still another dish of the short-cake. 
Put over one pint of milk to scald, and two tablespoonfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar; when at the scalding point add one well beaten egg 
and one-half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Take off the stove immedi- 
ately, for if the egg boils it will curdle ; if, however, it hasn’t thick- 
ened the milk any, put it back on the stove and bring to the boil- 
ing point again. When cold it should be about as thick as good 
cream, and smooth. Send in a pitcher to the table to be poured 
over the short-cake after dishing it. 


Sauce Number Three.—One cupful of powdered sugar and one 
tablespoonful of butter, beaten together to a cream ; then beat one 
whole egg,—beat the white first until stiff, then add the yolk to it,— 
and after thoroughly beating the two together, add to the creamed 
butter and sugar, then add one-half a cupful of milk, a little at a 
time, beating hard all the while. When done it should look like a 
yellow cream. It looks very handsome on the short-cake. 


Sauce Number Four is made like Number Three, using only the 
white of the egg and adding a cupful of mashed strawberries, 
making a pink sauce. 

Short-Cake No. 2. 

Make the dough like No. 1, baking in a dripping-pan in one 
large cake. When done it should be nearly two inches thick; 
then while warm cut in squares with a very sharp knife which 
you warm and hold perpendicularly so the cake will not be heavy 
where it is cut; split each square in half and butter the inside, 
then, putting the crust side down, cover the top with berries which 
have been thoroughly crushed and sweetened. Cover with the 
other half, putting the crust side next the berries, and the soft 


inside on top; cover this with a liberal supply of the crushed ber- 
ries, allowing some to run over the sides. 

This is the genuine, old-fashioned short-cake, so dear to 
many hearts, and is often preferred as it gives the full flavor 
of the berry. A very nice addition to this is a tablespoonful 
of Sauce Number Three, the yellow sauce looking very pretty 
with the crushed berries gleaming through. 

Short-Cake No.3. 

Make some puff paste, using eight ounces of butter to a pound 
of flour. (As the process of making has before been described in 
these pages I will not repeat it here.) Cut in pieces with a square 
or round cutter, and bake. When cold cover with berries and sift 
powdered sugar over, then put another layer of the puff-paste cake 
and another of berries, two layers in all, and over each one a 
spoonful of Sauce Number One the whipped cream. 

Short-Cake No. 4. 

For those who prefer sweet cake for the berries, make a 
sponge cake batter with one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour 
and three eggs, a piece of soda the size of a pea dissolved in a tea- 
spoonful of boiling water. Beat the yolks until they froth, then 
mix with the sugar. Next add the whites beaten to a stiff froth, 
and last the flour and soda. Bake on two jelly-cake tins, and when 
cold put the berries between, rolled in powdered sugar. 

Any of the above cakes can be eaten warm if preferred, 
but are all especially nice cold. After strawberries are gone, 
those who like raspberries can make them into short-cake in 
the same manner. Later on a short-cake of huckleberries is 
in order, or, to give it its proper name, a “ Black Repub- 
lican,” is very fine. 

**Black Republican ” (Huckleberry Short-Cake). 

Bake in a dripping-pan, like strawberry Short-Cake No. 2, and 
pour over it, when about to send to table, a quart of huckleberries 
that have been stewed on the stove with a cupful of water anda 
heaping cupful of sugar fifteen minutes. To be eaten hot. 

Next in season is 
Peach Short-Cake. 

Make and bake like strawberry Short-Cake No. 1, then slice 
peaches as for the table, and cover with powdered sugar on each 
layer. Eat with the whipped cream sauce. 

Blackberries are better made in pies and puddings. 

—Emma Keeler. 
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A DAY IN JUNE. 


White daisies are beating their symbols 
All over the meadows, to-day, 

And clouds like the fleece of a lambkin 
Across the wide sky-ocean stray : 

The brooklets, those fair gypsy minstrels, 
Are singing low songs ‘neath the trees, 
The green boughs are murmuring sweetly 
As they rock in the arms of the breeze. 


The bees in their jackets of velvet, 
Jet black, with a girdle of gold, . 
Wind their horns as they swing the red clover,— 
The grasshoppers gossip and scold 
Like turbulent shrews. The brown sparrow, 
Now and then from her nest on the ground, 
Blows a note on her flute, then is silent— 
From the hillside, the thrushes redound. 


An anthem in low, dreamy voices— 
Afar, on the rim of the lake, 
A gray loon keeps calling and calling, 
*Mid the sedges that tremble and shake. 
There’s a scent in the air of wild roses, 
And the breeze from invisible wings, 
The odor of resinous pine trees 
Abroad o’er the wide valley flings. 


O day, so delicious—entrancing ! 
Words cannot thy beauty display— 
No limner with hand how’er cunning, 
A tithe of thy grace can portray. 
—E. B. Lowe. 
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DAINTIES IN THE DINING ROOM. 
A CHAPTER ON PUDDINGS. 

DON’T care what kind of a dinner you 
give me, if you'll have plenty of pudding 
at the end of it. Thus the paterfamilias, 
and asaresult of the oft repeated re- 
mark, we’ve had puddings of every name 
and description; puddings hot and 
puddings cold, puddings with sauce, 
and puddings without sauce, puddings 
rich and puddings plain, puddings light 
and puddings dark. To aid some house- 
keeper in her attempt to keep her 
husband good-natured, by giving him 

"ae “plenty of pudding,” we send a number 
of recipes every one of which has been thoroughly tested and 
approved. 
Custard Pudding. 

Boil two cupfuls of milk and and pour it upon the yolks of three 
eggs which have been beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Stir in gradually, the whites of the three eggs which must be beaten 
to a stiff froth. Add twelve or fifteen drops of vanilla. Pour into 
an earthen dish and set in a pan of water in a moderate oven. 
Bake until stiff. You can test it by putting a knife into the custard. 
When it comes out dry it is done. 

If you want your pudding more elaborate and ornamental, make 
a meringue of the whites of three eggs and three tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar ; spread over the top and brown slightly in the 
oven. 

If your family is small, perhaps consisting “ only of husband 
and me ” you may bake this pudding in two small dishes in- 
stead of a large one. One may be eaten the day it is baked; 
the other will keep several days in cool weather. Serve with 
sponge cake and you have a delightful dessert. 

Puff Pudding. 

Half a cupful of sugar, and three scant tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter stirred together. Add one egg, one cupful of sweet milk, 
with a half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, and two cupfuls of 
flour with a teaspoonful of cream of tartar sifted through it. Steam 
ina pudding dish for half an hour. Serve with cream sauce. 
This is an economical pudding, but a great favorite. 

Bird’s-Nest Pudding. 

Pare and core six tart apples, Place in an earthen pudding 
dish and fill the holes left by taking out the cores with sugar. 
Make a batter of a pint of milk, three eggs and two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Pour over the apples and bake until the fruit is 
soft. Serve with plain sauce. By adding sugar to the batter, the 
pudding will be found very palatable if served without sauce. 
Lemon-rice Pudding. 

Boil two-thirds of a cupful of rice in water until soft. After it is 
cold, add the yolks of three eggs, a pinch of salt, a bit of butter 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Also add the grated rind ofa 
lemon, and milk enough to make it very moist. Bake forty-five 
minutes. Beat the whites of the eggs with a cupful of sugar, and 
the rind of the lemon, pour over the pudding and brown in the 
oven. This is good served either hot or cold. It is very conven- 
ient to bake with the Saturday’s baking, and serve cold on Sunday. 
Forty-minute Pudding. 

Two tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, butter the size of a walnut. 
Scald one quart of milk and stir in flour, molasses and meal. 
Bake forty minutes. 


To those who are fond of Indian Pudding the forty-minute 
(or forty cent as the servant insists upon calling it) will be 
found a very nice substitute. 

Orange Pudding. 

Peel and cut in small pieces four sweet oranges; put in a deep 
dish and sprinkle over them half a cupful of sugar. Beat together 
the yolks of two eggs, half a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch wet with a little cold milk. Stir this into a pint of 


boiling milk. When it thickens pour over the oranges, Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a stiff froth and add two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, pour over the top and brown in the oven. 


This may be varied indefinitely. Instead of oranges, 
peaches may be used in their season, pineapple either grated 
or canned or apple sauce well sweetened. 

Virginia Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk. Wet five tablespoonfuls of flour in milk 
or water and stir in. Add the yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two, bake an hour like custard. You may adda half cupful of 
raisins if you like. Beat the whites of the two eggs which you re- 
served, and add sugar and lemon, spread over the top and brown 
in the oven. If the meringue is made very sweet it may be served 
without sauce, but to make it delicious, furnish sauce with it. 
Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak half a cupful of tapioca for three hours in just water enough 
to cover it. Boil a pint of milk and stir in the tapioca; then add 
the yolks of three eggs which have been beaten with two-thirds of 
a cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt. Remove from the fire and 
beat in a spoonful ata time the beaten whites of the three eggs. 
This may be served without further cooking when cold, or it may 
be baked until a light brown and eaten with sugar and cream. 
King’s Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of bread crumbs, one-half a cupful of chopped suet, 
one-half a cupful of molasses, one egg, one cupful of milk with 
one-half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, one cupful of raisins, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half a teaspoonful of cloves, a 
pinch of salt. Boil two hours in a tin pudding boiler. Serve with 
foamy Sauce. 

Chocolate Pudding. 

Scald one quart of milk, add two ounces of grated chocolate and 
boil ten minutes. Remove from the fire and cool for fifteen 
minutes. Beat the yolks of six eggs and the whites of four (re- 
serving the whites of two for frosting ) with nine tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch in a little cold milk. Adda teaspoonful of vanilla, 
Bake about fifteen minutes, frost and return to the oven to brown. 


This will commend itself to those fond of chocolate, and 
has, also, the advantage of being one of the number that can 
be prepared the day before it is to be eaten. 

Graham Pudding. 

One cupful of molasses, two cupfuls of graham flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one cupful of sweet milk, one cupful of raisins, 
seeded and chopped. Steam for three hours anc eat with Ken- 
tucky sauce. 

Lemon Custard. 

The yolks of four eggs and the whites of two, one cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of cold water, a lump of butter half the size of an 
egg, a tablespoonful of corn-starch rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water, the grated rind and the juice of alarge lemon. Beat to- 
gether thoroughly and bake like plain custard. Beat the two 
reserved whites with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, pour over the 
custard and brown slightly. Serve with cake. 

Tavioca Cup Pudding. 

An even tablespoonful of tapioca soaked for two hours in nearly 
a cupful of milk. Stir into this the yolk of an egg, a little sugar, a 
little salt and bake in a cup, for fifteen minutes. Beat the white to 
a froth, sweeten, pour over and brown. 


This is very light and delicate and often relished by an 
invalid. 

Raspberry Pudding. 

Boil a pint of milk and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch which have been wet with a little cold milk. Then add 
two eggs beaten with one-half a cupful of sugar. Puta cupful of 
raspberry jam in the bottom of a’dish and pour the custard over it 
Serve while warm with sugar and cream. 

German Pudding. 

Butter a pie-dish and put in a layer of bread crumbs, then a layer 
of apples, pared and quartered, thena layer of brown sugar, a 
layer of very finely chopped suet, or butter. Repeat the layers 
till the dish is full, having bread crumbs at the top. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. Serve with sauce, or 


with sugar sifted over the top. 
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This pudding is exceedingly healthful and well adapted to 
the children’s table. 


Vermont Pudding. 

Cook two-thirds of a cupful of rice in a quart of milk until it is 
soft. Then adda cupful of cream, a piece of butter the size ofa 
small egg, one-half a cupful of milk, a cupful of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, a small cupful of raisins and one-half teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon. Bake slowly about two hours. This can be made with milk 
instead of cream, but more butter must be used. Some like it 
better if the cinnamon is omitted. 

Fig Pudding. 

Soak a pint of dried bread crumbs in a pint of milk in which you 
have dissolved a pinch of soda. Add three well-beaten eggs, one- 
half a cupful of finely chopped suet, and five tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Mix thoroughly and then add six figs which have been 
washed, dried and chopped very fine. Boil in a tin pudding boiler 
for three hours. Eat with hard sauce. 

Spanish Cream. 

Dissolve a third of a box of gelatine in a pint and a half of 
milk, add a cupful of sugar, the yolks of three eggs anda little salt. 
Cook in a farina kettle five or six minutes. When cool, flavor with 
vanilla, and add the whites of the eggs well beaten. Turn intoa 
mould. To be served cold. 

Fremont Pudding. 

One cup of finely chopped ‘suet, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of sweet milk, one cupful of raisins, one teaspoonful of 
soda, three and one-half cupfuls of flour. Beat all thoroughly, 
then steam ina tin pudding boiler for three hours. Serve with 
hard sauce or with plain sauce. 


If there is apart of the pudding “left over” it can be re- 
heated by steaming it for twenty minutes, and the verdict 
will probably be, “ better than it was the first day.” 

Rhode Island Apple Slump. 

Take ten or twelve tart apples—none so good as the “ Rhode 
Island Greenings,” pare, core and quarter them. Add one cupful 
of water, place ina kettle to stew. As they begin to soften add 
two cupfuls of molasses. Prepare a crust of one pint of flour— 
measured before sifting; one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Mix thoroughly, run through the sieve. Then, add 
sufficient sweet milk to make a soft dough. Roll out, and cover 
over the sweetened apple which by this time is boiling. Steam 
without lifting the cover for twenty or thirty minutes. 


Some use sugar instead of molasses, but if you want the 
“regulation slump,” be sure to use the molasses. A friend 
who had been abroad for several years, applied to me for the 
recipe for the “ geuine old-fashioned molasses-apple-slump,” 
such as my grandmother usedto make. “I’d rather have a 
piece of that than all the foreign dainties I’ve eaten.” I sent 
her the recipe just as I’ve written it here. A few days after 
she said, “ I had the cook make the ‘slump,’ stood over her 
to see that she followed directions exactly, and it proved the 
real thing. But it was simply an aggravation! Why did’nt 
you remember that I have five children, all well and always 
hungry. Next time I shall double the recipe—I’m not sure 
but treble it.” So if you have alarge and “ always hungry ” 
family you may need to “double” the ingredients ; but try 
first as the recipe is written and I’m sure it will commend 
itself as both wholesome and delicious. 

Sauces. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter. Work to- 
gether until white and smooth. Flavor as you choose, and stir in 
boiling milk until it is like thick cream. 

Foaming Sauce. 

Beat one-half of a cupful of butter to a cream, add one cupful of 
granulated sugar and stir until it is white and foamy. Just before 
serving pour on one cupful of boiling water and stir a minute. 
Kentucky Sauce. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, one egg. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat very thoroughly. 


Hard Sauce. 

One-half of a cupful of butter beaten until white, one cupful of 
sugar stirred in gradually and beaten toacream. Pile on a glass 
dish, grate over it a little nutmeg and set it where it will cool. 
Plain Sauce. 

A small cupful of sugar, one egg, piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, one tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Beat all together thoroughly, then add one-cupful of boiling milk 


or water. 
—Rhoda Lander. 
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_OLOSETS AND “OLUTTER PLAOES.” 
How to HAVE THE FIRST AND AVOID THE LAST. 

Can we not slightly modify an old and wise adage and find 
that “ woman is known by the closet she keeps” ? for a closet 
indicates to a greater or less extent, some traits in the aver- 
age woman’s character. 

Have we not seen all kinds? Look into this one—we do 
not need to open the door, ’tis never shut—not a hook is vis- 
ible, each one being covered with a double or triple layer of 
garments; skirts hung by their bindings; waists suspended 
by their collars—ruinous to the fit—winter and summer 
clothes promiscuously mingled ; soiled aprons, all go to make 
up a part of the general confusion. On the floor boots and 
shoes; cast off pairs; old, new, knocking about any way; 
the shelves, if there are any, crowded with empty or useless 
bottles, or piled high with boxes or baskets. Perhaps our 
own closets may contain one or more of these evils. How 
shall we remedy them ? 

In the first place, keep the closet door shut during the day, 
for an open door is one thing that gives an air of untidiness 
to the whole room. On the other hand, always leave the 
door open at night. That is the proper time to air the closet; 
’tis then that the chamber is the coolest, and the daily—or 
rather nightly—change of air, prevents any mustiness cling- 
ing to the garments hung there. Do not hang your winter 
and summer garments in the same cioset. In the fall put 
away the summer dresses—the cotton ones washed and rough 
dried—folded in an empty trunk or box or hung in a disused 
closet kept for the purpose. In the spring, do the same with 
the winter garments. One will find it refreshing, after a put- 
ting-away of this kind, to be able to catch sight of a hook or 
two that has nothing on it. 

Hang up waists and skirts by loops properly attached. 
’Tis not always as convenient, but it repays in the end. Keep 
soiled clothes from the closet, unless in a laundry bag. 

It is a great deal more convenient to take a pair of shoes, 
polished and clean from a shoe-bag of linen or ticking, hung 
on the inside of the door, than it is to strain one’s back stoop- 
ing over and picking among half a dozen dusty pairs—to 
find the mates— on the floor. If one has a shoe bag she will 
intuitively keep cast off shoes out of it. Some of these bags 
are made to cover nearly the whole door; then the upper 
pockets, made any size convenient, are used for soiled 
collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs; and the score of little nec- 
essaries. Keep only the bottles and boxes needful on the 
shelves. This prevents one of the disagreeable features of 
house cleaning, overhauling the closets. 

In a house recently built, the linen closet had three or 
four immense drawers, each large enough to hold two pairs 
of blankets or the same number of quilts, placed on rollers; 
so there is not back-breaking strain in opening the heaviest 
of them. 

My mother told me she learned when she was first mar- 
ried, never to put any thing away without a purpose ; for, by 
a little thought, and a little careful engineering at the proper 
time, she was saved the horror of the annual clearing out of 


a “clutter place.” 
—H. T. W. 
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FRUIT PRESERVING. 


JELLIES, JAMS AND JULY GOOSEBERRIES. 


ARLY in July the good housekeeper be- 
gins to think of her jelly and jam. It 
is a great mistake to put off making 
currant jelly till the end of the season, 
for the best jelly is made of currants not 
perfectly ripe. Those used for preserves 
should be fully ripe. To keep a light 
color in jelly, care should be taken not 
to cook the sugar long, as this will darken 
the fruit and cause it to “candy.” Some 
persons are very successful in making 
currant jelly by merely heating the sugar in the oven 
and, after the juice has boiled twenty minutes, adding 
the sugar and leaving it over the fire only until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved. This makes the jelly of a beautiful 
color and delicate flavor, but it is not usually so firm as that 
made by the common method of boiling twenty minutes be- 
fore, and ten after, the sugar is added. Do not “skimp” 
your sugar, a pound to a pint is the only safe rule. 

The best jelly-bag is made of new flannel. Take a square 
of flannel and fold it to make a double three-cornered piece ; 
sew up one side; this leaves a large opening by which to put 
in the fruit, and the juice will all run to the point, the weight 
of the fruit pressing it out. Do not squeeze the bag. Very 
little juice can be gained in that way and what is will be of an 
inferior quality. It will not pay for the labor. 

Currant and apple jellies are the easiest to make, as they 
are surest to be firm. Apple juice will help to harden jellies 
that incline to be thin. Much of the jelly in the market is 
made from apple stock with flavoring of various kinds to jus- 
tify the labels attached. It would be well if nothing more 
harmful was ever used. 

A delicious raspberry jelly may be made by using one 
quart of currants toa pint of raspberries. Pick over the fruit, 
leaving the currants on the stem, but taking out all leaves. 
Mash the currants and put them over the fire to scald, then 
pour them, hot, into the bag. Take the juice that runs out at 
once and pour over the raspberries. Scald this and put it 
into another bag. Let both hang overnight. In the morning 
measure the juice, putting currant and raspberry together, 
and weigh a pound of sugar to each pint of juice. Boil the 
juice well before putting the sugar in; it must boil twenty 
minutes at least. Add the sugar and let boil ten minutes 
longer; skim carefully; if the juice does not look clear, the 
white of an egg may be added. 

Crab-apples make a very firm and palatable jelly. The Si- 
berian crab-apples are easily obtained and are fine in flavor, 
but, if one can get them, the wild crab-apples (the sour, green 
things that grow on thorny trees in the country) give the 
greatest satisfaction. They have a spicy flavor and a pleasant 
acid which are particularly delightful to invalids. The juice 
of the crab-apple, of either kind, may be used for jelly with 
that of other fruits, such as peach, raspberry or cherry, and 
will give firmness without injuring the flavor. The propor- 
tion may be left to the taste of the jelly-maker. 

Quince jelly is easily made from the parings, and odd pieces 
of fruit, left after preserving, but it is not well to leave the 
seeds in, as they tend to make the jelly sticky and ropy. 
Grape jelly should be made before the grapes turn. A good 
old cook-book says, “In making jelly, do but little at a time 
to keep it of a light color and crisp and firm. Bright, fair 
weather improves the color and flavor of jelly.” 

It is well to have a variety—not too much of one kind—of 
both jellies and preserves, for the palate soon tires of even a 
pleasant flavor, and a housekeeper’s shelves may present a 


picture to delight the eye by a careful and artistic arrange- 
ment of the various colors and shades. 

Jellies should stand open a day or two, after being put into 
glasses, that the moisture may evaporate, but they should be 
protected from dust. If thin, let them stand in the sun’s rays. 
In a day or two cut papers to fit the glasses; dip these in 
brandy, alcohol, or white of egg, and press them closely on 
the top of the jelly. A very old-fashioned method is to pour 
melted butter or clean mutton fat on top and let it harden. 
All jellies and preserves should be so covered, then if mold 
appears, for it can easily be removed without wasting the fruit. 
Finally put on the glasses the covers made for that purpose, 
or cover with paper, pasting the edges down. 

It is impossible to give more than general rules as to ‘the 
best place for keeping fruit. Jellies and preserves will bear 
a warmer place than canned fruit; but each housekeeper 
must decide by experience as to the best place in her own 
house. It should be a dry, dark place, where the fruit can be 
easily watched. 

To make raspberry jam, weigh equal proportions of fruit 
and sugar, put the fruit in a preserving kettle with a little 
currant juice—one pint to six quarts of berries—mash the ber- 
ries as they cook, using a silver or wooden spoon. Let it 
cook well before adding the sugar, after which boil ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 

While raspberries are in season no one should fail to make 
raspberry shrub, to use for a summer drink. Pick over black 
raspberries ; if they need washing, put them in a sieve and let 
water run through them, the less the better. Let them stand 
over night in a stone jar covered with good cider vinegar. 
Next morning mash them well and strain through a bag,—not 
your jelly-bag, as the vinegar will injure it,—measure the juice 
and add three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each pint; boil 
ten minutes and bottle while hot. For use, put a spoonful or 
two in a glass of water. “This is one of the most useful 
preparations that can be kept in a house, not only as afford- 
ing the most refreshing beverage, but being of singular effi- 
cacy in complaints of the chest.” 

Gooseberries, which come in July, make very good pre- 
serves, but are better spiced according to the following famous 
recipe: Six quarts of gooseberries, nine pounds of sugar. 
Cook one hour and a half, then adda pint of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon and allspice; boil a 
little longer. When cold they should be solid; if not, boil 
them again. The little green gooseberries are the best. 
—Hettie Griffin. 
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LAUREL. 


Along the road in the month of June, 
With all the roses in their prime, 
The laurel blooms and hears the tune 
Of all the birds, for ’tis their time 
Of fullest, fairest singing ; 


And no man meets awake, a-dream, 
A daintier pink on lady-cheek 
Than paints those clustered cups‘that seem 
Like nuns demure and over-meek, 
So close together clinging. 


Some flowers are for city walks, 
And some o’er love’s light lattice climb; 
And some are noisqme on their stalks, 
While others scent the summer-time 
In quiet garden closes. 


But most of all, methinks, I love 
Along some road of solitude 
To see the laurel, flower of 
A simpler yet a sweeter mood 
Than any mood of roses ! 
—Richard £. Burton. 
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LEMONS. 

In PuppDINGS, PiEs, CAKES, CREAMS, SYRUP AND LEMONADE. 
tobbeaaae] HERE is something peculiarly delicious in 
the flavors and fragrance of lemons. It 
is but faintly reproduced in the oil and 
essence that bear the same name, and are 
a wretched substitute for the fresh fruit, 
which should always be used when it can 
be obtained. The following recipes have 
been tested many times, and, if the direc- 
tions are carefully followed, will give satis- 
factory results. Success in making articles of food lies as 
much in the skillful mixing of the materials and due care in 
the cooking—be it baking, boiling, or steaming—as it does in 
strict attention to the proper proportion of ingredients. Want 
of care in any of these particulars must result in failure. 


LEMON PUDDING. 

Three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch ; one and one-half pints 
of boiling water ; one-half pint of sugar; one tablespoonful of 
butter; three eggs; one large or two small lemons. Put the 
sugar and boiling water in a saucepan on the stove, mix the 
corn-starch smooth with cold water, and add it. Stirit until the 
mixture thickens ; then beat in the butter. Reserve the whites 
of two eggs for the top; have the other white and the three 
yolks well beaten with the juice of the lemons, and the rind 
grated into them. Pour the corn-starch mixture on them, 
and beat until well blended. Pour it into a pudding-dish, 
and bake twenty minutes. Have the whites of the two eggs 
beaten with one cupful of sugar and one-half teaspoonful of 
lemon juice ; when the pudding is taken from the oven spread 
this on top, and replace in the oven to brown for a few mo- 
ments. Serve cold. 

LEMON SUET PUDDING. 

Six ounces of suet, freed from skin and chopped very 
fine ; three-fourths pound of bread-crumbs; one-half pound 
of sugar; three eggs; a pinch of salt; one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder ; the juice of two lemons, and the grated rind 
of one. Mix the suet, bread-crumbs and sugar together; sift 
in the salt and baking-powder ; moisten with the yolks of the 
eggs, well beaten with the juice of the lemon; grate in tke 
lemon-peel, and add the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. Put 
in a buttered mould and steam four hours. 


LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING. 

One quart of milk; one pint of bread-crumbs ; four eggs ; 
one-half cupful of butter; one cupful of sugar; the juice of 
one large lemon and half the rind, grated. Heat the milk to 
the boiling-point, and pou: it over the bread-crumbs. Rub 
the butter and sugar together to a cream, and stir them in; 
add the yolks of the eggs and the demon juice, beaten to- 
gether, and bake in a buttered pudding-dish until firm, but 
not watery. Cover with a meringue made with the whites of 
the eggs, whipped stiff with one-half cupful of sugar and a lit- 
tle lemon juice. Brown in the oven to a very delicate tint. 
Be careful, as a meringue burns in a moment in a hot oven. 


LEMON ,WASHINGTON PIE. 

The Cake.—One cupful of sugar; one cupful of flour; three 
eggs ; one-fourth teaspoonful of soda; one-half teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; a pinch of salt. Mix the sugar and yolks of 
the eggs, well beaten ; sift in the soda and salt ; add the flour 
and cream of tartar, and last the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff. Bake in three shallow tins. Spread between the cakes 
when done the following 

Lemon Mixture.—One and one-half cupfuls of cold water ; 
one cupful of sugar; one dessertspoonful of butter. Boil 
these together, and add one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 


corn-starch, rubbed smooth in cold water. When it thickens, 
put in the yolks of two eggs, well beaten with the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon. 

LEMON PIE. 

One-fourth pound of butter, one-half pound of sugar; the 
juice of two lemons and the grated rind of one; the yolks of 
two eggs. Cream the butter and sugar by beating them to- 
gether; grate in the lemon rind; add the yolks of the eggs, 
well beaten with the lemon juice. Line a pie-plate with 
good paste, pour in the mixture, and bake. When done 
cover with a meringue made with the whites of the eggs, 
beaten stiff, with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and flavored 


with lemon juice. 
LEMON CAKE. 


Three cupfuls of sugar; one cupful of butter; one cupful 
of milk ; five eggs; one teaspoonful of soda; four cupfuls of 
flour; one lemon. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; 
stir in the yolks of the eggs, well beaten; sift in the soda; 
add the milk, then the flour as lightly as possible, the whites 
of the eggs (beaten stiff), and last the juice of the lemon. 
Bake in two pans lined with buttered paper. 


LEMON SPONGE. 

One pint of water; one ounce of gelatine; three-fourths 

pound of sugar; the juice of three lemons ; whites of four 

eggs, beaten stiff. Soak the gelatine in cold water. Warm 

the pint of water; add the gelatine, sugar, and lemon juice. 

Stir it well, and let it come almost to the boil. Pour it into 
the dish in which it is to be served. 


LEMON CREAM. 

Beat one and one-half pints of cream to astiff froth; sweeten 
to taste with fine sugar; squeeze in the juice of four lemons ; 
add one tablespoonful of gelatine soaked in cold water and 
dissolved in a little hot water. Pour into an oiled mould. It 
is best to make it the day before it is required. 


LEMON JELLY. 

Soak one ounce of gelatine in one-half pint of cold water ; 
dissolve it in one and one-half pints of boiling water; add 
one pint of sugar, the grated rinds of two lemons, and the 
juice of four. Let it come to the boil. Take it off the fire 
and cover closely so tha the steam cannot escape; in ten 
minutes strain it into moulds previously dipped into cold 
water, and place them on ice. In warm weather take a little 


less hot water. 
LEMON SYRUP. 


Five pints of water; six pounds of sugar; two ounces of 
tartaric acid. Boil these ingredients for ten minutes; add 
the white of an egg to clear it. Boil five minutes, and, when 
cold, add the juice of ten lemons. Bottle and cork tightly. 

LEMONADE. 

Pare the yellow rind from two lemons in thin pieces ; put it 
in a pitcher; squeeze in the juice of four lemons; add one- 
half pint of sugar and one quart of boiling water. Stir well, 
and serve either very hot or iced. 

IMPERIAL DRINK. 

The juice of one lemon ; one teaspoonful of cream of tartar ; 

one tablespoonful of honey; one pint of boiling water. Add 


more honey if it is preferred sweeter. Cover, and serve cold. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Seovitl. 


Contributed to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
REOEIPT FOR PRESERVING DANDELIONS. 

Place at the bottom of the barrel all the dandelions likely to be 
used at one cooking, then cover over with salt, then as many more 
dandelions and as much more salt and so on until the barrel is full. 
Place a cover on top with a heavy weight on it. The moisture in 
the dandelions will make enough brine, but if not, usea little water 
so that the dandelions will be covered. 
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DOMESTIO REMEDIES. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE DICTIONARY TO BE PosTED ON THE DOOR OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE CLOSET. 


V. 
Olive Oil. 


Probably the gentlest of all laxatives. For an infant needing to 
have the bowels acted upon a teaspoonful is very good. Olive oil 
saturated with camphor makes an excellent application for inflam- 
matory swellings ; also for rubbing rheumatic joints. 

Paregoric 

It is the camphorated tincture of opium. Dose for diarrhoea in 
children—Ten drops three or four times daily. For adult, a 
teaspoonful. 

Peppermint. 

Essence of peppermint is a pleasant, warm aromatic; comfort- 
able to most stomachs; not quite so strong as cloves or ginger ; 
good for colic and sick stomach. Dose—Ten drops for a grown 
person. For infant, one-half to two drops in a teaspoonful of 
water. Add one drop to two teaspoonfuls of water and give one 
teaspoonful of this. 

Quassia. 

A bitter and good, simple stomachic tonic; suitable for dys- 
pepsia. It is best taken in form of a tea. Half ounce quassia 
chips steeped for an hour or two in a pint of water. Dose—Half 
wineglassful two or three times daily. This infusion is a most ex- 
cellent remedy given as an injection to a child troubled with seat 
or pin worms. 
Quinine. 

The most valuable medicine obtained from Peruvian bark. It is 
a bitter tonic, also a ‘onic to the nervous system, especially for 
periodic neuralgia. ‘Quinine is of great value in the treatment of 
malarial fevers. Dose, as a simple tonic in case of weakness, one 
or two grains thrice daily. It is the most convenient in the form 
of pills. In case of chills and fever larger doses are required. 
Rhubarb. 

Spiced syrup of rhubarb is an often used domestic remedy to 
gently stimulate the action of the bowels. It is given to children 
in the early stages of diarrhoea, a teaspoonful with an equal quan- 
tity of olive oil. To infants, half as much. 

Rochelle Salts. 

A not very disagreeable, moderately active, purgative medicine ; 
one of the most convenient and suitable at the beginning of an 
inflammatory or febrile illness, such as bronchitis, pneumonia, 
measles, scarlet fever, etc. Dose—A teaspoonful in half tumbler- 
ful of water. 

Seidlitz Powders. 

Much used before the invention of the effervescing solution of 
citrate of magnesia. Made by mixing bicarbonate of soda and 
rochelle salts for one paper, and tartaric acid put up in another 
paper. When administered each powder is dissolved in a third of 
a tumblerfui of water and then poured together. 

Soda. 

Bicarbonate of sodium. Baking soda. An excellent and not dis- 
agreeable anti-acid, relieving sourness of the stomach and often 
nausea better than anything else. What would cover the little 
finger nail, if it would hold it—a pinch—is an ordinary anti-acid 
dose. 

Soap Liniment. 

Camphorated tincture of soap. An excellent bathing material 
for rubbing a part, to warm and stimulate the movement of the 
blood at or near the surface. It is good for sprains. 

Turpentine. 

Oil or spirit. A very heating and stimulating remedy; should 
not be taken internally without medical advice. Externally it is a 
good warming application mixed with sweet oil, in the proportion 
of one-third turpentine to two-thirds oil, for sore throat, pain in 
side, back or joints, etc. 

Watermelon Seed Tea 

Is an old remedy for dropsy. It is a diuretic and quite safe. 
Two tablespoonfuls of the seed may be infused in a pint of hot 
water and left covered for an hour or two. Dose—A wineglassful 
or less (if the stomach be weak) three or four times daily. 


Water. 

The applications of water in the treatment of disease are numer- 
ous andimportant. In tonsifitis, diphtheria and craup the wet pack 
to the neck gives great relief. A napkin wrung out of cold water 
and wrapped around the neck, and over this put a dry towel to pre- 
vent evaporation and also wetting the patient’s clothes. Some- 
times hot applications are more efficacious, when the napkin or 
towel may be wrung out of water as hot as can be borne. Habitual 
constipation may be overcome by a glass of cold water taken be- 
fore breakfast. Wakefulness in children and adults may be over- 
come and quiet sleep insured by a tepid bath just before retiring ; 
but when the head is hot, the eyes brilliant and the circulation 
active, cold should be applied to the head while the body is 
immersed in the tepid bath. In infantile convulsions great benefit 
is derived from the general warm bath combined with cold affus- 
ions to the head. 
Wild Cherry Bark 

Has long been held in great esteem in domestic practice as a 
remedy in bronchial inflammations. It is a sedative to the blood 
circulation and alsoa tonic. The syrup is an excellent cough medi- 
cine at any stage of a cough. Dose—A teaspoonful thrice daily. 


—Elizabeth Snyder, M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DEAR WIFE'S HANDS. 


Those hands that once within my own were laid 
With touch so soft it thrilled me to the core, 
And seemed to tune my heart strings o’er and o’er, 
How fair were they—the hands of a sweet maid. 


And when into my keeping then she gave— 
Those lovely members of a beauteous whole, 
How firm the vow within my very soul— 

¥rom stain of toil their fairness e’er to save. 


But, ah, how vain the vows by mortal made, 
How e’er so well man bendeth to a plan, 
Though nobly moulded, oft ’tis but a span 

And loftiest structures in the dust are laid. 


As on in life we’ve journeyed heart to heart, 
’Midst fortune’s favors or ’gainst tides adverse, 
Those precious hands have never grown perverse, 
But well and faithfully have wrought their part. 


Full oft their subtile pressure on my brain 
Hath soothed the madd’ning torture centered there, 
When futile were all arts of healing rare, 

And brought to me sweet surcease of all pain. 


In youth their tender beauty won me so, 
The added charms of beauteous face and form 
I needed not to send the life-blood warm 
Through all my being in tumultuous flow. 


And now in age, though seamed by labors past, 
Those youthful hands still make the answering strain 
Upon my heart strings, and the sweet refrain 

Doth still ascend; and will while life shall last. 


—Frank B, Welch. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 
The fewer words the better prayer.—Lutver. 
Chastity is lost but once,—never to be recalled —Ovid. 
Wedlock’s a lane where there is no turning.—A/iss Mudock. 
Love and money,—pickpockets that never fail—Prince de Ligne. 


To be really beautiful and attractive, a woman should be rather 
statuesque than picturesque.—Eugene Sue. 

A woman’s natural protector is less an aged father or tall brother 
than a very young child.—M/me. de Girardin. 

Of all the joys that brighten suffering earth, what joy is 
welcomed like a new-born child.—/rs. Morton. 

My daughter, if the cross comes to you as a wife, you must 
carry itasa wife. You may say, “I will forsake my husband,” 
but you cannot cease to be a wife.—George Eliot. 
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FRIGHTENING OHILDREN. 
A Few PLAIN WoRDs TO PARENTS, TEACHERS AND YOUTHFUL 
COMPANIONS. 

+ ® HE influence that is brought to bear 
upon a child during the first decade 
of life will have a decided effect in 
determining his power of self-con- 
trol in later years. It is in the home 
more than in any other place that 
this influence must first be exer- 
cised, and upon nurses, governesses 
and parents devolves this most im- 
portant duty, a responsibility which, 
considered in its true light, becomes 
a privilege and a sacred trust. A 
child cannot understand the “ why and wherefore” of many 
things which to an adult are perfectly plain and intelligible. 
He is timid, and naturally shrinks from sights and sounds 
which, to him, are strange and unaccountable. To in any 
way frighten a child is not only thoughtless and cruel, but the 
act itself may be followed by serious results. For one to say 
no harm was intended, and that it was only in fun, is no ex- 
cuse. It is of some of the ways in which this abuse is some- 
times offered, and their consequent attendant evils, that I 
wish to speak. 

‘There are some people who seem to take a morbid satisfac- 
tion in frightening young children by suddenly appearing 
before them with the face hidden by a mask or the entire 
body covered with a sheet, at the same time uttering loud 
and unnatural sounds, and gesticulating in a wild and frantic 
manner. Occasionally we find a person who is so regard- 
less of possible accidents as not to hesiiate to point at a child 
a gun or pistol, and feign to strike him with a knife or hatchet. 
The setting of a strange dog upon one who already shows 
signs of terror at the constant barking of the animal is some- 
times followed by unexpected and painful results. For little 
acts of disobedience, children are sometimes shut up in a dark 
closet or temporarily confined in the attic or cellar. At other 
times they are told strange stories of ghosts, and threatened 
that, if they do not behave, they will be sold to the rag-picker, 
or that wandering gypsies will steal them and carry them 
away. 

These and other such frightful apparitions are relics of 
barbarism and superstition, which should have no place in 
the Christian light and intelligence of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. And not only this; such scenes, stories and threats 
are grossly indecent and deliberate falsehoods, the nature 
of which the child will some day understand, and he will 
be very likely to form a just estimate of the moral character 
of those in whose confidence and honesty he firmly believed. 
It is also to be remembered that it is possible that a child 
may be so often frightened in one way or another as to 
eventually weaken his character, and even sometimes pro- 
duce a deplorable state of mental imbecility ; and there are 
many cases on record where a child has been so frightened 
as to cause insensibility, convulsions, and death. 

It is for these reasons that any nurse or governess detected 
in such practices should be called to answer for her conduct, 
and warned that a continuance of such habits would meet 
with prompt dismissal. Any one having the care of children 
who will take so little thought of the welfare of their charge 
as to add punishment to a child who is already frightened 
shows a weak spot somewhere in their mental and moral 
nature, and certainly is not fitted by natural or acquired en- 
dowments to assume such responsibility. Of the more aggra- 
vated ways of frightening children, we can hardly believe a 
fond parent to be guilty of ; but of the lesser forms of these 


habits, we fear that too many otherwise indulgent parents 
sometimes, thoughtlessly and unconsciously, are. 

Fear takes its origin in the strong instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. As such, if brought into action under right circumstances, 
it becomes a “ healthful stimulus, as when it concentrates the 
nervous and muscular powers on the means of escape from 
threatening danger.” 

This, of course, a child can only imperfectly understand. 
Yet, very early in life, he finds that he must not get too near 
a hot stove or allow his fingers to be caught in the door. 
Gradually he picks up additional points of information, and, 
from practical experience, he learns there are a good many 
hidden things that are not as harmless as they seem. As a 
rule, it is best for children, under the watchful care of father 
and mother, to find out these things for themselves. It is a 
kind of education not taught in the schools, but which is both 
practical and needful. 

But there is a limit beyond which they should not be per- 
mitted or forced to go. Unless unavoidable, a child should 
not be permitted to witness scenes of great suffering and sor- 
row ; nor should he be allowed in the sick room during the 
last hours of one whom he has loved with all the earnestness 
of a child’s affection. It is better for him to be told that the 
one whom he has been so accustomed to see every day has 
gone away for a little while, and that some time he will go 
where he is, rather than he should attend the funeral and fol- 
low the remains, which to his childish wonder appear so real 
and life-like, to their burial. Such events often make a sad 
impression upon the mind of youth, which many years can- 
not efface. Doubtless many of our older readers can recall 
occasions like these that happened in their childhood days, 
which they have never forgotten and would rather not have 
seen. A little tact and thoughtful consideration can usually 
meet these emergencies and guard against such unhappy 
mistakes. 

Another thing which demands the attention of teachers 
and parents is not to allow children to choose their play- 
ground near a hospital, insane asylum, prison, police station, 
abattoir, or any public institution or establishment, where at 
any time they may see sights which will alarm them or cause 
havoc with their susceptible imaginations. Pleasant sur- 
roundings and associations of the “ campus” are as essential 
as the recreations themselves. 

Love, faith, confidence, are the opposite of fear, and these 
must be developed and made permanent in the home. Itisa 
sad day when a child loses faith and confidence in father or 
mother, and when he can point to the time when he was dis- 
appointed and deceived by those in whom, above all others, 
he trusted. Children naturally believe that what father and 
mother say and do is right and true, and no parent can afford 
to forfeit such implicit trust. Parents should zealously guard 
their words and actions in this respect, and by so doing they 
will be able to exert a healthy, moral influence, which will be 
to their children in after years a safeguard against impending 
disaster. 

As early asa child can understand anything, his first impres- 
sions of his parents should be a trustful confidence, which, in 
time, will grow into filial love and respect. This is the secret 
of his future self-control and the power by which parents can 
exert an influence which shall determine very largely the phy- 
sical, mental, moral and spiritual character of their child. 

—David N. Patterson, M. D. 


WHO can paint 
Like nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with the matchless skill, 
And love them in each other, as appears 


In every bud that blows ?— 7homson. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[Ju this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers ana 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zaditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECIPE FOR VIOLET POT-POURRI. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


The first requisite is a small jar, as fashion dictates in the matter 
of size that they shall be smaller than those used for roses. To 
each layer of violets a slight sprinkling of salt, a layer added each 
day until the jar is filled. When filled, add a few drops of triple 
extract of violet, and keep tightly closed until required for use. It 
is a more dainty and delicious addition to the toilet table than a 
rose jar. EMELIE RAINS. 


BLOOD STAINS AND BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


“ E. R. S.” can easily remove blood stains from linen by soaking 
the article in clear, soft water over night, then washing the usual 
way and drying in the sun. The vessel in which they are soaked 
should be rinsed as the least particle of soap or any other washing 
compound is is apt to set the stain. 

I wish some of your readers would come to my assistance. The 
house is full of large black ants nearly one-half inch long. They 
crawl over everything and into.everything and eat about half a 
dozen potatoes and apples a week. What shall I do to them? 

TENN. j. B. 


DISH CLOTHS AND CORN CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


For a dish cloth “ par excellence,” make a cloth about twelve 
inches square, of four or five thicknesses, of common white mos- 
quito netting ; then sew across and back and forth on the machine, 
to hold it firmly together. Thus it is very soft and will hold no 
grease at all. 

For corn cakes without milk or soda, put a pinch of salt intoa 
cupful of corn meal, then scald; add the yolks of three eggs and 
one tablespoonful of flour; beat together and thin with cold water. 
After beating the whites of the eggs very stiff, fold them into the 
mixture gently, and bake. The flour can be omitted. E.L.S. 

BURLINGTON, IA. 


” 


A BOSTON WOMAN ASKS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Catherine Owen please tell which recipe for “ English Muf- 
fins ” she considers ¢he recipe, as she gives one in No. 30 (June 26, 
1886) and another in No. 31 (July 10, 1886) in “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” one having butter and sugar, and the other neither. 

Will you please tell how much cochineal coloring is required to 
make a pretty coloring for icing (one egg and one cupful of sugar.) 
Do you mean that bread shall rise twice its bulk at each kneading, 
or only the first time? Do you think it better to set bread in the 
morning rather than in the evening? I notice all your recipes say 
“ Mix in the morning.” 

Please oblige a subscriber to GooD HOUSEKEEPING by answer- 
ing these questions, as alsc what will set the color in colored flan- 
nels which are washed in cold water and soft soap. NM. 3.3. 

Boston HIGHLANDs, MAss. 


ONE WOMAN’S FIVE QUESTIONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Please inform me, first, how lemon skins are prepared when you 
wish them to serve Roman punch in. Second—How are they 
placed on the table, in saucers at each plate, or on the cloth, or are 


they arranged some fanciful way in the center? Third—How do 
you partake of the punch from the skins? Fourth—How are 
ground peas or parched almonds put on the table? At what 
course should they be put on, and when eaten? Are they taken 
out with the fingers and eaten from the fingers, or are spoons or 
any other instrument used? Fifth—Please give the best and 
simplest recipe for making a stuffing for a turkey out of pecans 
and raisins? By an early compliance and minute details of the 
above questions through Goop HOUSEKEEPING you will do a 
great kindness and relieve a constant reader of your valuable 
magazine. Mrs. C. S. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


JOHNNY CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I notice in one of the late numbers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
recipes for Johnny Cake. I tried some of them but somehow they 
did not succeed with me, though no doubt they are very good 
recipes. But I find my own the best and I have much pleasure in 
sending it to you. 

““CoMPANY ”’ JOHNNY CAKE.—Three cupfuls of Indian meal, three 
cupfuls of white flour, one cupful of sugar, one quarter of a cupful of 
washed butter, one tablespoonful of lard, three eggs, two cupfuls of milk 
or just enough to make a stiff batter, four teaspoonfuls (water line) of 
baking-powder. Bake half an hour. 

Here is-another as good but called 

“Every Day” JoHNNY CAKE.—Two cupfuls of Indian meal, two 
cupfuls of flour, one quarter of a cupful of sugar, one egg, three small 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of lard. Bake half 
an hour. 


MAKING OMELETTES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I reply to the request of “ L. B. L.,” in “ Cozy Corner” of May 
12, for some recipes for making omelettes, I send one that I know 
to be good: Six eggs, one and one-half tablespoonfuls of flour, six 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and a little salt. Mix the flour with the 
milk and add the yolks of the eggs and salt and beat well together. 
Beat the whites separately to a froth. Cut up a smad/ piece of 
sweet, salt pork (about two cubic inches) quite fine and fry to a 
light brown in a frying-pan; now pour in the beaten whites and 
then the yolks and stir briskly until it is well mixed, and, when 
brown, with a pan-cake turner cut in pieces and turn, and brown 
slightly on the other side. Do not have the frying-pan too hot, as 
the omelette should be a light brown on both sides, and well done. 
It is also very good to cut up a little cold, boiled ham and mix with 
the omelette, using bits of the fat of the ham, instead of salt pork, 
to fry it in; or a little butter can be used if preferred to either the 
pork or ham fat. E. W. L. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


OMELETTES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“L. B. L.” asks in the “ Cozy Corner” for a recipe for making 
omelettes. A French cook gave me a good recipe which I have 
liked better than any other. Here it is: Break four or five eggs in 
a soup plate while your frying-pan is heating on the stove; then 
put a little lump of butter in the pan and turn the pan around that 
the butter may grease all the pan, and pour in the eggs stirred up 
only a little, xo¢ deaten_; then cook over a very quick fire, and do 
not wait till dry on top but only until the eggs thicken that are 
near the bottom of the pan. Then have a hot dish and turn the 
omelette into the dish, giving the pan a turn to fold over the 
omelette. You may make a small omelette for one person jin the 
same way by taking two eggs and keeping the pan always tipped 
up while frying to prevent the eggs spreading over, as then the 
omelette would be too thin. Sprinkle a little pepper and salt over 
when cooked. Chopped parsley is nice in an omelette, and also a 
stew made of small mushrooms made in a separate sauce-pan and 
then poured on the omelette while in the pan (if a large one) and 
then the omelette turned over on a plate. The stew will remain in 
the omelette and is a delicious dish. E. L. T. 

MONTREAL, CA. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


New York Ciry. | 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEK®EgPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brookiyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— : 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


FOOD AND HUMANITY. 

Good conduct and good food go hand in hand in the California 
state prison. The convicts are chiefly employed in quarrying and 
dressing granite. The new arrivals are supplied with rather poor 
fare, as are, also, those who are ill-behaved, and they get boiled 
beans, salt meat, cabbage, mush, bread and coffee without milk. 
Within smelling distance from this table is another table where 
fresh beef and mutton, various kinds of vegetables, rice, and many 
other toothsome articles of food, are served to all convicts who 
have earned the privilage by diligent and faithful conduct. Those 
who eat at the better table are allowed considerable liberty. It is 
said that the inmates of this prison so order their conduct that, 
within a few months after their entrance they win the better food. 
They have an incentive to attend strictly to business, to respect 
all the rules and to observe a constant propriety. Good food is a 
moral force with them. 

We may add that in many households, in a different way, good 
cooking and good food are a moral force. From the culinary skill 
of the housewife or her assistant, emanates an influence that makes 
of children better men and women than they would have been if 
ill kept—a material influence that makes stronger bodies and 
stronger minds. But in the household, unlike the state prison, 
this goodness is not given out as a bait or a reward; it comes from 
the native duty and love of the noble housewife, who works with- 
out ceasing and without price. 


TO KEEP A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS FRESH. 

A queer way to keep a bouquet of flowers fresh, but a very strik- 
ing and effective one is thus described: In a vessel of water place 
a plate, and on this stand a bouquet of flowers, weighted at the 
bottom so as to stand upright. This being done, the bouquet is 
covered with a bell glass, the rim of which ought to fit exactly the 
flat part of the plate; the bell glass should be entirely filled with 
water and without the least air bubble. Then raise all together, 
bell glass, plate and bouquet and place on a table, leaving on plate 
around the base of the bell glass a little water to keep the air from 
entering. The flowers in this situation will be preserved in all 
their freshness for several weeks, and their beauty is increased by 
a great number of bubbles of gas produced by the respiration of 
the leaves, and which attach themselves te the leaves, looking like 
pearls. The edge of the plate and the water that it contains should 
be concealed by a light bed of moss in which are set some flowers. 
A bouquet thus arranged produces a charming effect, especially in 
the evening. 


MANAGING THE CELLAR. 

If the cellar openings are manipulated correctly, the place may 
be kept cool and dry during the summer. .The openings should be 
mostly closed during the day and opened after the outdoor air has 
become cool at night. If kept clean, the cellar will not need a 
great deal of airing, but ventilation and dryness will prevent its be- 
coming unhealthy. Lime will absorb the moisture and noxious 
gases, if they cannot be expelled or their formation prevented. 
Charcoal is also a great absorber of gases. In some parts of the 
South whitewash is the great agent of purification and cleanliness 
in cellars, the walls and ceiling being coated with it. The temper- 
ature of a cellar may be lowered by putting a tub of broken ice and 
salt init. Double windows are made to keep the temperature at 
the right point in summer as well as in winter. Keep the cellar 
well drained and well ventilated and there will be less fever, less 
diphtheria and fewer diseases that breed from dampness and the 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


putrefaction of vegetables. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A False Start. 


The last novel from the fertile pen of Hawley Smart is as 
good as those which preceeded it, save that it doesn’t seem to 
end right. A man who makes “a false start” in life need not 
necessarily be killed off by an author simply for that reason, at the 
end of the book. In racing parlance, with which Mr. Smart is so 
familiar, he should be rung back and given a second trial. In this 
case death ended the heat and race and finished a noble, manly life. 

Maurice Enderby, a young English curate, marries a charming, 
high-spirited girl, as poor as himself, and as a “pot boiler” 
accepts a curacy in a conservative English town, among a lot of 


bigotted individuals, who believe, as so many just such people i 
New England towns, that the sun rises and sets inside their tow 


limits. A wealthy uncle of Mrs. Enderby promises her, as a wed- | to the orthodox Christian. 
ding gift, one half of all purses won by a promising young race 
horse belonging to him. The young curate, who, of course, is but 
human, watches the result of each race with ill-concealed interest 
-—for they need the winnings of the colt to keep the wolf at a dis- 


tance from their home—until he finally earns the title of th 


“sporting parson,” is accused of betting on the races, gambling 


and all sorts of similar weaknesses, of which he is innocent. Hi 


clerical harness frets him, and the gossip stings him to madness. 
He resigns his curacy and “follows the races,” winning at first 
and then losing all—save honor, his wife’s love and a few faithful 


friends. He goes as a volunteer and special correspondent to th 


Zulu war, and then,—but let the reader follow his fortunes to 


the end. 


The racing descriptions are spirited and exciting and the scenes 


in Zululand depicted by one who may perhaps have been there, so | New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
vividly are they portrayed. To use a well known saying, “ there — 


ment to it when the other great questions were decided against it. 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte is one of tlrese persons and he has formu- 
lated his reasons in this volume. 

In the first part he gives an account of what evoluion is; in the 
second he gives an outline ot its truth drawn from many different 
sources; and in the third part he-examines its relation to funda- 
mental religious beliefs. No man who knows what the philosophy 
of evolution really is ever charges it with being materialistic ; it is 
no more concerned with matter than with force. Prof. Le Conte 
agrees that the charge of materialism is ill founded. He con- 
siders the relationship of God to nature, man to nature and God to 
man, pantheism and evil. The first two parts are the valuable 
n | ones of the book; the one on religion as affected by the theory of 
n | evolution will hardly be satisfactory, either to the evolutionist or 
The author here departs from his 
scientific method founded on experience, and wanders into the 
realm of the supposable and imaginary, more or less. He indeed 
perceives that the problem of evil is fully solved by the evolu- 
tionist, but he strains a good many points when he claims that 
€ | revelation is possible if evolution is true and that spirit was 
evolved from primordial force. 

s The last few chapters are the struggle of a scientific mind to 
harmonize two antagonistic systems of being without really sur- 
rendering anything from either side. The task is. too great. 
Either the theory of evolution must give up or supernatural 
€ | religion must lop off a good deal of itself and reconstruct the 
remainder. A good thing about the book for popular reading is 
that it is so small (344 pages) that it may be read without much 
expenditure of time or patience. It is well worth reading any how. 


isn’t a dull page in the book,” and the odds are that the “ False Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. 
Pp 


Start” is finished by each reader who passes under the curve. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents. 


Protective Association. 


For a long time the subscription book publishers have suffered 
a large pecuniary loss through unscrupulous canvassers who vio- 
late their agreement by selling to jobbers and dealers at much less 


than the published prices, being satisfied with a very small profit 


thus enabling the jobbers to cut the prices and interfere with the 
legitimate trade. The publishers have made efforts to prevent | tion. 
this, but in consequence of their inability always to trace and 
identify the books, the efforts have not been successful, until the 
following method was lately adopted: Between the back of each 
volume and the binding or cover is bound up a duplicate copy- 
righted stamp, which will be numbered and registered. It will be 
bound up so securely that it cannot be removed without ruining 
the book. This was invented by Henry Fenno, an old publisher, 
who is associated with two journalists in forming an association to 
be known as “ The Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Protective Asso- 
Such publishers as may desire it will be admitted to 
membership in the association. They will pay a yearly subscrip- 


ciation.” 


tion, and be entitled to the use of the patent duplicate stamps, 
which, together with the books for recording sales, etc., will be 
supplied by the association, the publishers paying a small royalty 
for their use. Nearly all the leading subscription book publishers, 
including the Harpers, C. L. Webster & Co., the Caxton Book 
Concern, and other well known houses, have promised to become 
members of the association. It is said the adoption of the associ- 
tion plan will save the subscription book publishers at least $200,- 
ooo a year. 


Evolution and Religion. 


The sun, not the earth, was proved to be the center of the solar 
system ; gravitation, and not the special act of a Diety, was proved 
to be the force that keeps the heavenly bodies in their places ; the 
age of the earth was proved to be measured by hundreds of 
thousands of years and not by a few thousands; the antiquity of 
man was proved far to antedate the traditional five or six thousand; 
and religion still lives, a better religion than ever before, purer, 
more feeling and more rational. There are good Christians who 
believe that the present conflict between special creation and evo- 
lution may be decided in favor of development under natural law 


It takes something more than an ability to solve problems in 
arithmetic, to enable one to teach the principles of numbers ; mere 
proficiency in using good English and in remembering the facts of 
geography will not make a good teacher of language and geography. 
There is a science of imparting knowledge, distinct from possess- 
ing that knowledge itself. The successful teacher knows the 
powers and limitations of the human mind in its various stages of 
, | development and how the mind gets its conceptions. These 
principles are in the well established foundation of modern educa- 
The book at hand embodies them and is a thoroughly scien- 
tific exposition of the theory and practice of education as it is 
found in our best schools. 

The author is Dr. L. R. Klem, a prominent and leading edu- 
cator in Ohio, and the book is a treasure of educational science 
without a wasted sentence. How to teach arithmetic, geography, 
language, history, how to question, what errors to avoid, what 
principles to observe—all these are elaborated with detail and the 
various practical steps that the teacher should follow. No teacher 
or school officer who has the contents of this volume yet to learn, 
should for another day be without it, for herein lies the basis of 
their improvement in the performance of their duties. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; 408 pages. For sale by the W. F. Adams Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. a Yes 

Belford’s Magazine. 
A new magazine is announced by Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., 
of New York, to be devoted to politics, fiction, poetry, general 
literature, science, and art. 
In politics the new magazine will give an independent support 
to the Democratic party and to the present administration. It will 
advocate the extinguishment of the surplus, by a reduction of the 
present tariff in the direction of free-trade or of a tariff for revenue 
purposes only; such reform to be effected in the interests of the 
farmers, the working-men, and the great mass of the population. 
These and other political and social questions of general interest 
will be treated in a popular manner, suitable to the pages of a 
magazine which is intended to reach all classes of the people. 
The department of fiction will be exceptionally full. A com- 
‘plete novel will be published in each number; and each issue will 
also contain one or more short stories complete. 
The editor-in-chief will be Col. Donn Piatt, a gentleman of long 
and varied literary experience, both as a journalist and as a littera- 
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teur, and also a patriot well-known throughout the land by reason 
of his connection with the history and politics of the country 
during the past twenty-five years. 

Among the contributers will be: David A. Wells, Hon. Frank 
H. Hurd, Prof. W.G. Sumner, J. S. Moore (Parsee Merchant), 
Hon. John G. Carlisle, Henry Watterson, Henry George, Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Saltus, John James Piatt, Thomas G. Shearman, 
General H. V. Boynton, Sarah B. M. Piatt, Edgar Fawcett, Joel 
Benton, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Rev. George Lorimer, E. Heron- 
Allen, Coates-Kinney, James Whitcomb Riley, Soule Smith 
(“ Falcon” ), Gertrude Garrison. 

Price, $2.50 a year; or 25 cents per number. 


Britons and Muscovites. 

It takes a newspaper man to write an interesting book of 
travels. Mr. M. M. Ballou’s success in this line is duplicated by 
that of Mr. Curtis Guild, editor of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
who now issues his third volume of foreign travels. No profound 
study of the Briton or the Muscovite is attempted, but the object 
of the volume is rather the description of scenes and people, the 
narration of incidents and the characterization of the people as they 
appear to an American traveler. The English hotel takes con- 
siderable space at the beginning and its many inconveniencies, dis- 
comforts and wretched services fill the reader on this side of the 
water with some of that exasperation that he would entertain if he 
were their victim. The conservatism of the English, their per- 
sistence in using inferior things and following senseless customs, 
cannot help but fill the American observer with pity at the spec- 
tacle of such slavery. 

The scene rapidly changes from England and the several abbeys, 
cathedrals and noted buildings that Mr. Guild visited, to St. 
Petersburg, Moscow aad Novgorod. The descriptive realism of 
the journalist here displays itself and Russia, as it appears on the 
surface, stands out in relief before the reader. The narrative is 
more Russian than English, and wisely so, for the Russian portion 
of the book is, as a whole, the more interesting. The observations 
are bright and keen and the narrative, with its comments and in- 
cidents, is decidedly entertaining and instructive. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price $2. 


Mohammed Benani. 

“ The case of Mahammed Benani,” an anonymous novel which 
has lately appeared, is attracting no little attention. Evidently the 
author is familiar with the Oriental life he so faithfully describes, 
although this is found more in his characters than in his scenery 
and customs. Mohammed is very possibly a portrait; he resem- 
bles a type only found in Eastern countries. The girl Eptomah is 
another strictly Oriental person, and about the whole story there 
hangs a mist as of incense, a strange, intoxicating atmosphere 
found only in stories of the Orient. 

The scene of the story is not indicated by the author and ficti- 
tious names for persons are used. Had not these identities been 
so well concealed, the story—as a work of fiction—might have been 
more effective. There is a mystery surrounding it all, however, 
sufficient to arouse an appetite for more just such stories, and the 
sequel to “ Mohammed Benani ” maybe sure of a warm welcome. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents. 


The Story of Colette. 

A charming little translation from the French by W. R. Jenkins 
has been published by the Appletons. The story is that of a 
young girl with but a trifling knowledge of the world, who is 
plunged into the solitude of an old chateau where she leads a life 
of dreary monotony. She naturally evolves some decidedly 
romantic ideas of life, and under the advice of the “ wise-women ” 
of the village she is induced to devote nine days to a season of 
prayer to a certain saint, who is to send her a fairy prince. This 
is the motive of the story and the methods thereof tend to make it 
attractive. It is told with a charming lightness and raciness and 
is full of skillful little touches such as French literary art knows 
how to produce; and whoever the author of “Colette” may be, 
there can be no question that it is one of the prettiest and in every 
way most charming stories that French fiction has given us fora 
long time. New York; D. Appleton & Co, Price 25 cents, 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


How To TELL Goop FLour. 

Mrs. Cornelius thinks it is the best economy to purchase the 
best flour, even at an extra cost. Good flour adheres slightly to 
the hand, and if pressed in it shows the impress of the lines of the 
skin. Dough made of it is yellowish white, and does not stick to 
the hands after sufficient kneading. 


House Potson. 

If the condensed breath collected on the cool window panes of a 
room where a number of persons have been assembled be burned, 
a smell as of singed hair will show the presence of organic matter; 
and if the condensed breath be allowed to remain on the windows 
for a few days, it will be found on examination by a microscope, 
that it is alive with animalcules. The inhalation of air containing 
such putrescent matter causes untold complaints which might be 
avoided by a circulation of fresh air.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


How To DRINK MILK. 


Some complain that they cannot drink milk without being “ dis- 
tressed by it.” The most common reason why milk is not well 
borne is due to the fact that people drink it too quickly. Ifaglass 
of it is swallowed hastily it enters into.the stomach and then forms 
in one solid, curdled mass, difficult of digestion. If, on the other 
hand, the same quantity is sipped, and three minutes at least are 
occupied in drinking it, then on reaching the stomach it is so di- 
vided, that when coagulated, as it must be by the gastric juice, 
while digestion is going on, instead of being in one hard, condensed 
mass upon the outside of which only the digestive fluids can act, it 
is more in the form of a sponge, and in and out of the entire bulk 
the gastric juice can play freely and perform its function. —A meri- 
can Analyst. 


HINTS ON COOKING. 


When we wish to extract juices from anything we put it in cold 
water and let ii gradually reach the boiling point, so when we wish 
the viands to retain their juices and use the water only as a medium 
for cooking them the opposite course must be pursued. 

Starch enters largely into the composition of many vegetables, 
and on the prevalence of this element depends the digestibility of 
the vegetable. To free this element and have it thoroughly in- 
corporate itself with the other elements in the vegetable a great 
amount of heat is necessary, and hence it is that all vegetables 
should be put down to cook in boiling water. 

Some authorities claim that even though the water is boiling it 
extracts considerable of the starch, and therefore the nutritive ele- 
ment, and that steam is the only agent that should be employed in 
cooking many varieties, potatoes for instance. There are as many 
opinions against as for this method, and while it undoubtedly 
seems probable, still equally good results have been obtained from 
the older method. 

Chemists say that potatoes should always be boiled in their 
jackets, as there are various elements detrimental to the whole- 
someness of the vegetable that are absorbed’ by the skin, and that 
potatoes that are peeled before boiling retain some of these ele- 
ments. 

Those who are accustomed to have the potatoes peeled before 
being boiled think they have a peculiar taste if they are boiled in 
their skins. Of course it is all the effect of imagination, but no 
amount of talking will convince them of that fact, so if the potatoes 
have to be peeled see that quite a thick skin is taken off, because 
there is a very bitter acid lodged in cells quite near the skin, and 
you must get rid of as much of this as possible. The water, of 
course, draws most of this out, but it is not as effective as the ab- 
sorbent nature has provided. 

Soft water should be used in cooking vegetables, and the only 
way city folks can soften water is to add a little salt to it. Six or 
eight potatoes will need a teaspoonful of salt added to the water; 
turnips and parsnips require about the same—that is, a teaspoonful 
of salt to a quart of water. If any scum should happen to rise to 
the surface when the vegetables are boiling it must be carefully 
skimmed off.—Brooklyn Citizen. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


‘*“PAPA, WHAT WOULD YOU TAKE 
FOR ME?” 
She was ready for sleep and she lay on my arm 
In her little friiled cap so fine, 
With her golden hair falling out at the edge 
Like a circle of noon sunshine; 
And I hummed the old tune of ‘ Banbury 
Cross” 
And “three men who put out to sea,” 
When she sleepily said, as she closed her blue 
eyes, 
“ Papa, what would you take for me?” 


And I answered, “‘ A dollar, dear little heart,” 
And she slept, baby weary with play, 

And I held her warm in my love-strong aims, 
And I rocked her and rocked away, 

Q, the dollar meant all the world to me, 
The land and the sea and the sky, 

The lowest depth of the lowest place, 
The highest of all that’s high. 


All the cities with streets and palaces, 
With their pictures and stores of art, 
I would not take for one low, soft throb 
Of my little one’s loving heart ; 
Nor all the gold that was ever found 
In the busy wealth-finding past, 
Would I take for one smile of darling’s face, 
Did I know it must be the last. 


So I rocked my baby and rocked away, 
She was weary and sleepy with play. 
And I held her warm in my love-strong arms, 
And I rocked her and rocked away, 
And I hummed and hummed and hummed away, 
How much, O, how much would it be? 
When she sleepily said, as she closed her blue 
eyes: 
“ Papa, what would you take for me ?”’ 


And the morning came, and my babe was as 
white 

As the pillow on which she lay, 

For the angels came in the dark midnight, 
And they bore my darling away ; 

And I bowed my head and thought of those 
Who dwell far over the sea, 

Who hear not the voice of the blessed Christ : 
‘Let the little ones come unto me.” 


So I laid my baby to rest at last 
In the churchyard, so lonely and cold, 
But I know that she now is with God on high, 
And she’s walking the streets of gold, 
And I gave my wealth that all might hear 
The words that so comforted me, 
For so many are the hearts that are weary and 
sad, 
Yonder, over the restless sea. 
—Chaplain McCabe. 


THE OLD CLOCK. 

“Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest; 

’T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they live, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young 
When the voice of friendship faltered: 

‘Tick ! tick!’ it said—‘ quick, quick to bed, 
For ten I’ve given a warning ; 

Up! up! and go, or else you know 
You'll never rise soon in the morning i’ 


“A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 


And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly; 

* Tick! tick!’ it said—‘ quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning ; 

You’ll never have health, you'll never have 

wealth, 

Unless you’re up soon in the morning! ’ 


“Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost forever ! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone, 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

* Tick! tick!’ it said—‘to the churchyard bed, 
The grave hath given warning; 

Up! up! and rise, and look at the skies, 
And prepare for a heavenly morning !’” 

—Unidentified. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 
To the home of his father returning, | 
The Prodigal, weary and worn, 
Is greeted with joy and thanksgiving, 
As when on his first natal morn; 
A “robe”’ and a “‘ ring” are his portion, 
The servants as suppliants bow, 
He is clad in fine linen and purple, 
In return for his penitent vow. 
But ah! for the Prodigal Daughter, 
Who has wandered away from her home— 
Her feet must still press the dark valley 
And through the wild wilderness roam ; 
Alone, on the bleak, barren mountains— 
The mountains so dreary and cold— 
No hand is outstretched in fond pity 
To welcome her back to the fold. 


But thanks to the Shepherd, whose mercy 
Still follows his sheep, though they stray; 
The weakest, and e’en the forsaken, 
He bears in His bosom alway ; 
And in the bright mansions of glory, 
Which the blood of His sacrifice won, 
There is room for the Prodigal Daughter 
As well as the Prodigal Son. 
— Unidentified. 
CARAWAY. 
Down past the savory-bed and the parsley, 
And close to the tumble-down picket-fence, 
The caraway grew that Grandma planted, 
And there it has been growing ever since. 


When dear, old Grandma her “ meetin-bunnit ” 
Had carefully tied, on the Sabbath-day, 

She always put in her best-gown pocket 
A generous handful of caraway. 


For the dear, old soul would grow aweary 
To sit so long in the cushionless pew ; 

And oft the parson’s doctrinal sermon 
Would trouble her tender feelings, too. 


And when she had heard so much “ election ”’ 
That her heart for others began to bleed, 

She sensed the better God’s love behind it 
By eating a bit of her ‘‘ meetin’-seed.”’ 


Solemn and mild upraised to the parson 
Her gentle, old face on the Sabbath-day, 

She drank the sweet there was in the sermon— 
The bitter she flavored with caraway. 


Though it is not very fair to look at, 
Though you may not fancy its taste indeed, 
Yet still it shall grow there down in the garden, 
Because it was Grandma’s “‘ meetin’-seed.’’ 


MY BOY STILL 
Do you think I’ve forgotten the day 
I carried him at my breast ? 
Many fair children I’ve loved since then, 
But I think that I loved him best, 
For he was our first-born child, John, 
And I have not the heart or will 
To love him less ; whatever may come 
He’s my boy still! 
I remember when he was a little Jad, 
How he used to climb on my knee ; 
How proud we were of his beauty, 
Of his wit and his mimicry, 
And I know quite well ae’s a man now, 
With a wild and stubborn will; 
But whatever he is to you, John, 
He’s my boy still! 


He was just like sunshine about the house, 
In the days of his happy youth ; 

You know we said that with all his faults 
He had courage and love and truth, 

And though he has wandered far away, 
I’d rather you’d say no ill; 

He is sure to come back to his mother ; 
He’s my boy still! 


I know there was never a kinder heart, 
And I can remember to-day 

How often he went with me apart 
And knelt at my knee to pray. 

And the man will do as the boy did, 
Sooner or later he will ; 

The Bible is warrant for that ; so 
He’s my boy still ! 


A mother can feel where she can’t see, 
She is wiser than any sage; 

My boy was trained in the good old way, 
I shall certainly get my wage. 

And though he has wandered far away, 
And followed his wayward will, 

I know whatever, wherever he is, 
He’s my boy still! 

—Indianapolis Journal. 


SOME THINGS FOREVER. 

Some things shall be forever; 
Matter may change, as matters must; 
The mountains crumble into dust, 
The tides forget their ebb and flow, 
The earth no more its verdure know, 
The moon its light to darkness burn, 
Stars fade away, suns cease to turn— 

Some things shall be forever. 


Some things shall perish never ; 
The wealth of gold, the diamond’s worth, 
Shall vanish with the miser earth, 
Honor and glory shall be o’er 
And fame; e’en time shall be no more. « 
Kingdoms shall crumble, and the high 
Shall fall, and death itself shall die— 

But some things perish never. 


Some things shall live forever; 
Reason shall perish never more, 
Memory shall keep her treasured store 
And will shall live, imperial will, 

And love or hate, for good or ill, 
This mystery of being, I, 
This conscience, self, shall never die— 

Some things shall live forever. 


Some things shall be forever; 


. Truth shall be changeless blessedness, 


Justice abide and righteousness, 
And peace—and heaven be their abode. 
God shall forever more be God. 
Shall sin with truth run parallel, 
And hell eternally be hell? 
Some things shall be forever 
—Mail and Express 
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